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PLANT : Solvent Recovery, Drying of Gases, Distillation, Electrostatic Precipitators. 
PRODUCTS : Activated Carbons, Filter Aids, Activated Earths, Bentonite, Kieselguhr. 


CECA 


THE BRITISH CECA COMPANY LTD. 


175, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. Telephone : Regent 0856 (3 lines) 
CABLES : ACTICARBON, LONDON 
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‘Alkathene’ is now widely used in chemical plant, because of its outstanding 
chemical resistance, toughness, lightness and ease of fabrication. This ‘Alkathene’ 
gravity-type filter head and pipes installation is being fitted by W. Canning & Co. 


Ltd., to their plating equipment for use with nickel solutions. 


‘Alkathene’ is the registered trade mark of polythene manufactured by 1.C.1. _ 














IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON. S.W.|1 
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NASH HYTOR VACUUM 
PUMPS ano COMPRESSORS 


FOR THE CHEMICAL AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Many entirely new problems have been solved successfully since 1939; we might 
also help you with our acquired experience if you communicate with 


NORMAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


BRITISH AGENTS AND SERVICE ENGINEERS FOR 


NASH ENGINEERING C? (creat Britain) L™- 


HYTOR WORKS, COMMERCE WAY, PURLEY WAY, 
CROYDON 


Telephone Telegrams 
* CROYDON, 2278/9 *‘NASHNORMA "’, CROYDON 




















Plant for the Chemical Industry 





for ACID NEUTRALIZATION, CLARIFICATION OF LIQUIDS, 
DEWATERING OF SLUDGES, EFFLUENT PURIFICATION, | 
| FILTRATION AND FLOCCULATION, PICKLING LIQUOR | 
TREATMENT, PURIFICATION OF TRADE WASTE, SEDI- | 
| 





MENTATION AND THICK- 
ENING, SEPARATION OF 
SOLIDS FROM LIQUIDS, [| 
SODA RECOVERY. WET | 

MATERIAL HANDLING 





{ including 
| AGITATORS CAUSTICIZ- | 
| ERS, CLARIFIERS, CLASS- | 
| IFIERS, CONVEYORS, 
DEWATERING MACHINES, 
ROTARY, VACUUM FIL- | 








i i eer | Sennen errs SOR ae 
Rotary Pulp Washing Machine, with 7, oS VA Rotary Vacuum Filler, with Take-off | 
Pitch Pine Trough, Wash Gear and SLUDGE PUMPS, Roller and Repulper } 


Scraper Knife THICKENERS, etc. 


_ UNIFLOC LIMITED 














| 
Phone : Swansea 5164 (3 lines) 
Grams : Unifloc, Swansea 











— SWANSEA — 
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FILTERING AND IGNITION 
CRUCIBLES 


Precipitates can be filtered, ignited, and weighed all in the same vessel with 
ease and accuracy by even semi-trained staff. The crucibles are of the same material 
as the discs which are fused to them, and can be ignited to 1,000° C. 

The filter disc of every crucible is thoroughly tested for pore size and 
permeability by our expert examining staff before being passed. Average pore 
size and applications are identified with the following grades of porosity :— 

No. | (90 to 150 microns)—for filteration of coarse precipitates, coarse 
gases, and coarse grain material. 

No. 2 (40 to 90 microns)—for preparative work with crystalline 
precipitates. 

No. 3 (15 to 40 microns)—for fine precipitates, fine gas filters, and 
retention of fine material. 

No. 4 (5 to 15 microns)—for analytical and preparative work with 
very fine precipitates such as barium sulphate. 


POROUS DISCS 


in the above-mentioned porosities can be supplied separately for customers’ 
own uses. 


Other apparatus incorporating VITREOSIL porous discs can be supplied 
to specification, and Grote-Krekeler combustion tubes are available. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS OF SIZES AND PRICES 


THE THERMAL SYNDICATE LT? 


Head Office: WALLSEND, NORTHUMBERLAND 
London Office: 12-14, OLD PYE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.! 
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a “CUPROCYL” 
“™ |COPPER CYLINDERS 















alline 
CALORIFIERS AND TANKS 

» and sai 4 

Brazed and Weidec) All types & sizes 
with 

Calorifiers Tanks and Copper Vessels 

of various types and capacities 

To British Standard Specifications as required 

Brochure posted on application. 
mers’ 
plied Storage Steam Calorifier 


Indirect Cylinder (Annular Type) it 


Storage Cylinder 


oeocs 


Indirect Cylinder (Coil Type) 


CUPROCYL WORKS, 230 YORK WAY, KINGS CROSS, LONDON, N.7. 
e Telephone: NORth 4887/8 Telegrums: Cuprocy/, Holwoy, London 


L1128A 
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PROTECTION 


IN Chemical Works, Refrigerating Plants, etc., the necessity 
for dealing with gas escapes and repair work calls for efficient 
protection of the men on the job. 


This is provided by the “‘ PURETHA ” Respirator, which is 
comfortable, efficient and simple. Its canisters are coloured 
according to the gas or group of gases against which they give 
protection. Full mask and mouthpiece, nose-clip and goggle 
types. All other protective devices for the industrial worker 
also manufactured and supplied: Self-contained breathing 
apparatus, smoke-helmets, short-distance fresh-air apparatus, 
resuscitating apparatus, dust masks, protective clothing 
goggles, etc. 








SIEBE.GORMAN & CO.L? 


TOLWORTH, SURBITON, SURREY 
Telephone : Elmbridge 5900 Telegrams : Siebe, Surbiton 

















WIDE SCOPE OF ELECTRONIC MOISTURE 
MEASUREMENT 


To the speed and simplicity of the Marconi 
Moisture Meter is now added an ever- 


AGRICULTURAL SEEDS~- BEAN FLOUR: MAIZE 


WHEAT-RYE OA WHEAT OFFALS 













BARLEY WHE 7 j Ls LGINATES — cange—t0 mh, Sp tongs one 
“ail ect ined to a few applications, electronic 

OATS - FLO MGELATINE moisture measurement is increasingly the 
short-cut to accuracy. With the calibra- 

SOYA FLOUR hoor ro LUE-RICE tions now available, laboratory tests can be 
; ey ie, made on a wide range of hygroscopic 

TOBACCO § ) ° UTE - COPRA substances and readings of actual moisture 


percentage obtained at a moment’s notice. 


PEA FLOUR ARDBOARD More accurate and more versatile than 


J ie j ~ ete » TE 933 ic 
COTTON <j ISINGLASS earlier moisture meters, Type TE is 

temperature compensated, mains as well 
FISH MEAL io aancon nr SROVENDER as battery operated and of compact, 


convient design. Please ask for a demon- 


SEMOLINA COD PULP stration. 


wood WOOL OOD FLOUR 


The Marconi 
OL*RAYONS | MOISTURE METER 


WELDING ROD COATINGS - PAPER - BRAN 


MARCONI INSTRUMENTS LIMITED 


ST. ALBANS, HERTFORDSHIRE ~- Telephone: St. Albans 6161/5 
Agents for the Cereal and Milling Industries: HENRY SIMON LTD., Cheadle Heath, Stockport, Cheshire 


GRAVY PO 
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For safe export packaging 


eet mete 








use metal containers made by READS 





RINGSEAL NECK CLOSURES 


The RingSeal Neck Closures, which are 
usually provided with an efficient pourer 
spout, ensure that the contents reach the 
user as packed by the manufacturer. 
Tampering, pilfering or substitution are 
immediately indicated. The Closures 
are easy to close and open and are air 
and liquid-tight. 





TRIPLE-SECURE “A.G.” PATTERN 
HOOP CLOSURES 


Minimum projection facilitates rolling 
and stacking and reduces risk of damage. 
Opened by a single upward motion and 
snap-closed without tools. Remains 
securely closed, even in the unlikely 
event of the rivets breaking. 





To ensure the safe arrival of your products overseas in 
factory-fresh condition, pack them in metal containers 
manufactured by Reads of Liverpool. Strong and shock- 
resistant, they withstand the multiple handling of rail, road 
and sea transport without risk of damage or loss to either 
dry or liquid goods. Reads’ containers can be lithographed 
in colour to customers’ own designs and can be supplied 
with modern pilfer-proof closures of the latest types. 
Where required, they can be enamelled or lacquered 
internally to protect against contamination. Proof against 
climatic conditions, Reads’ metal containers are an efficient, 
economical answer to your export packaging problems. 
Reads have over 80 years’ experience of the manufacture 
of containers for export. 


Write for technical advice. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


READS LIMITED, ORRELL HOUSE, ORRELL LANE, WALTON, LIVERPOOL 9 
Phone: Aintree 3600. Grams: Redan, Liverpool. 


LONDON OFFICE: Grand Buildings, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, W.C.2. 


Phone: WHltehall 5781. 





Ri131-Ci 
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For all kinds of Acid Lifting, Haughton’s Centrifugal 


KEEBUSH and Plunger = in Regulus and. Tronae, Metal 


Keebush is an acid-resisting constructional 
material used for the construction of tanks 
pumps, pipes, valves, fans, etc. It is completely 
inert to most commercial acids ; is unaffected 
by temperatures up to 130°C; possesses a 
relatively high mechanical strength, and is 
unaffected by thermal shock. It is being used 
in most industries where acids are also being 
used. Write for particulars to— 


KESTNER’S Send for Illustrated List 
5 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.|! HAUGHTON’S METALLIC CO, Ltd. 
30, ST. MARY-AT-HILL, LONDON, E.C.3 


MIXING 
VESSELS 


Cast-iron, Steam-jacketed, Closed 
Type. Lined with Hard Acid-resisting 
Glass Enamel. 



































Capacities, 5 to 1,000 gallons. For 
processing concentrated Foods, Meat 
Extracts, etc. The Lining is guaran- 
teed free from Lead or Antimony. 





Yay 
T. & C. CLARK & CO., LTD. 
SHAKESPEARE FOUNDRY ° WOLVERHAMPTON 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Clark,’’ Wolverhampton. Telephone : 20204/5 


ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY AND A _ HALF 


COTTON BAGS 


LINERS for SACKS, BARRELS and BOXES 














Tho Wolds  fenest 
Reovision Bihinsiine 
L. OERTLING LTD 
ee 


110 Gloucester Place, London Wr 










WALTER H. FELTHAM & SON., LTD. 


Imperial Works, Tower Bridge Road, 
London, S.E.! 














TAS. OR, 313. 
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ifugal 
Metal 




















Ltd. 
for 
| | ue Acids 
Chemicals 
Drugs and Botanicals 
Filter Aids, Bentonites 
and Zircon 
D. | Mercurials 
20204/5 Metal Powders 
— Pneumatic Drying 
a Installations 
‘S Protective Coatings 
“a F. W. BERK & Co., Ltd. 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
Phone: Chancery CQMMONWEALTH HOUSE, 1-19, NEW 


LTD 6041 (12 lines) 
eee OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.1 
? Also at 81, FOUNTAIN STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
Works: Abbey Mills Chemical Works, Stratford, E.15. 
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COLD background 


THERMOMETER 


e@ Much easier to read under all conditions—especially 
artificial light. 
@ They cost no more than ordinary thermometers. 
@ Order today this new addition to the famous‘ E-Mil ’” 
OLD range. Catalogue and Price List on request. 
LINE 


H. ¢. @Lteees tS 


E-MIL WORKS TREFOREST Nr PONTYPRIDD GLAM. GT. BRITAIN 
Telephone: Taffs Well 278 (3 lines) P.B.X. 








CHEMAPOL iiataaiadiat 


Ltd, Ammonium and Sodium Bicarbonate 


Charcoal/Hardwood and Medicinal/ 
Company for the Import Citric Acid and Citrates 
and Export of Chemical Formic Acid 
Products and Raw ys nay 
Materials resytic Act 
’ Pure Naphthalene 
PRAGUE II, PANSKA 3 


Crude Montan Wax Bohemia brand 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA Lithopone 
Lacquers and Enamels 
Bleaching Earth 

iii Textile Auxiliary Products 
Chemapol Praha Potash Chrome Alum 

Telephone : Ultramarine Blue 

279-44/47 Rongalite 
Cosmetics and Candles 
Pharmaceuticals 
Saccharine PAGODA brand 
and a wide range of other chemicals. 


Teleprinter : 
Praha 286"Chemapol 
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Heat Exchangers 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT IN CARBON HEAT EXCHANGERS 
FOR HIGHLY CORROSIVE CONDITIONS 
The Powell Duffryn Cubic Heat Exchanger is a highly 


compact and robust design based on a * Delanium ” carbon 
block with two series of holes at right angles to each other. 
This new design eliminates floating headers or sliding 
glands and overcomes the problems of brittleness associated 
with previous forms of Carbon Tube Heat Exchangers. 


POWELL DUFFRYN CARBON PRODUCTS LTD. 


CHEMICAL CARBONS DIVISION, 
SPRINGFIELD ROAD, 
HAYES, MIDDLESEX. 


EXPLODED VIEW 
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LAPORTE CHEMICALS — 


eo 


On 



















ROXIDE 


@ Percarbonate 


4, @ Persulphates 
PEROXYGEN = sent Hydrogen ae alee 
: ra 
Sodium ype yl Peroxi 


BARIUM COMPOUNDS. ...... 


. Carbonate 
ixe @ Barium © te 
nace” rege e Barium Hydra hol 
art Icoho!ls 
Fatty A 
.4. @ Sulphated 
— ene e@ Detergents 


~ LAPORTE 


LAPORTE CHEMICALS LTD., LUTON. 


Telephone: Luton 4390 Tetegrams: Laporte Luton. 























YICK REtpas 
- san ALL SSA SES 


MIXING TROUBLES.. 


Here is a new type of coupling for Kestner Portable 
Electric Stirrers and Mixers. A quick action chuck 
that allows the release of the shaft by one turn of the 
wrist—no spanner is necessary! When replaced, 
however, it is rigid and self- 
locking. This is only one of 
“the many new and 
exclusive Kestner feat- 
ures that are described 
in our recent publica- _- 
tion—Leaflet No. 274. g# 





Have you had a copy? | 


KESTNE encase euaaue , 


KESTNER’S, Chemical Engineers, 5 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, § 5S.W.1I. 














tia to et © =o & oD 
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TRADE MARK 


All Glass 
Industrial 
= Equipment 


brings laboratory conditions of 
»N. cleanliness and visibility to the 
eon. | help of manufacturing produc- 
tion. Pipelines, heat exchangers, 
fractionating columns, batch 
stills, evaporators and  con- 
densers are all made in glass. 
They are light in weight, 
mechanically strong, compact and 
robust. Glass brings a new and 
higher standard of production to 
chemical, foodstuff and drug 
manufacture. It is an assurance 
of quality, purity and simplicity 
of control. Get into touch 
with us. Continuous Vacuum Still j 





Write for our new catalogue ‘* Industrial Plant in Glass.’ 


QUICKFIT & QUARTZ LTD. 


INTERCHANGEABLE LABORATORY GLASSWARE 
INDUSTRIAL PLANT IN GLASS 


Head Office: | Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London, W.1. Phone: REG. 8171 
Works : ‘* Quickfit ’’ Works, Stone, Staffs. Phone: Stone 481 











S.W.|I. 
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HYDROFLUORIC ACID 


ANHYDROUS AND SOLUTIONS ALL STRENGTHS 
ALSO PURE REDISTILLED 40% w/w 

















FLUORIDES, Neutral SILICOFLUORIDES 
Sodium, Magnesium, Barium, Magnesium, Zinc, Ammonium, 
Potassium, Lead, Zinc, Ammonium, Barium, Potassium, Lead, 
Aluminium Lithium, Chromium. Hydrofluosilicic Acid. 


BiFluorides (Acid) 


Ammonium Sodium, Potassium. 











; i ‘ BOROFLUORIDES. 
Double Fluorides (Cryolites) Sodium, Potassium, Ammonium, 
Sodium HexafluoAluminate Lead, Copper, Zinc, Cadmium, 
Potassium HexafluoAluminate Fluoboric Acid Solution. 


OTHER FLUORIDES TO SPECIFICATIONS. 
Glass Etching Acids 
Ammonia White Acid and VITROGRAPHINE. 


JAMES WILKINSON & SON, LTD. 


TINSLEY PARK ROAD, SHEFFIELD, 9 

















"Phone 41208/9 ’"Grams “CHEMICALS ”’ Sheffield 
TRADE MARK 


PUMPS 


** Karbate ’’ Model A Centrifugal Pumps, with 
trouble-free rotary seal, are extensively used in 
handling practically all corrosive fluids, includ- 
ing mixtures of acids, such as HC, and H,SQ,. 
All gaskets are confined and there is no chance 
for metallic contamination of liquid. Sizes 
shown in table below. 








Normal Rating 





























1735 r.p.m. 1150 r.p.m. 
Port Sizes Head Head 
G.P.M. in 

Size Suction Discharge Feet Rent 
Model A—No. 3 r 3 1}” 55 57 50 22 
Model A—No. 4 > iy" 100 107 80 } 44 
Model A—No. 5 aa 52 180 | 22 

ULT— 

















Grange Mill Lane, Wincobank, Sheffield. 
Telephone : Rotherham 4836 (3 lines). Telegrams : Electrodes, Sheffield. 


| BRITISH ACHESON ELECTRODES LTD., 





| 


| 
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Fractional Horsepower 
Flameproof Motors 








SINGLE-PHASE 
§ to { H.P. continuous rating and } to  H.P. 
1 hr. rating, up to 250 volts at 50 cycles. 


THREE-PHASE 
4 to 4 H.P. up to 550 volts at 50 cycles. 


DIRECT CURRENT 
4 to 4. H.P. up to 250 volts. Full load speeds 
1,425 r.p.m. 


Designed for use wherever dangerous 
inflammable vapours are present, these 
motors have many applications in oil, 
paint, varnish and chemical works, and in 
spraying booths. They are extensively used 
for operating kerbside petrol pumps. They 
are sturdily constructed; bearings are grease- 
packed and require minimum attention. 
The standard motors are supplied with solid 
base and can be mounted horizontally or 
vertically, but where it is required to be 
bolted direct on to the driven machine an 
alternative spigot mounting endshield is 
available. 























Comply fully with 
BS.170 and BS.229 GROUP II 


No manufacturer can offer a wider choice 
in fractional horse-power motors. Whatever 
the conditions of service or type of drive, 
there is a BTH motor well suited to the job. 


1. Kerbside petrol pump. 

2. Flameproof motor driving mixer in 

: chemical works. - 

3. Flameproof motor driving multiple 
pump in chemical works. 





BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON 


THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO., LTD, RUGBY, ENGLAND ane 
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THE PLANT 
CONTROLS 
THE 
PRODUCT 


There are, occasionally, 
bound to be ‘circum- 
stances over which we 
have no control.’ Risks, 
however, must be en- 
tirely eliminated in the 
Chemical Industry, 
where the production of 
perfectly pure products, 
including paints, depends 
on scientific control. 
CANNON Acid-resisting, Glass-lined Chemical 
Plant is designed to meet the most exacting 
requirements—the high quality and fine work- 
manship is the result of over a century's experi- 
ence in this particular field. 






SARS 


we 





CAST IRON 


CHEMICAL PLANT 


CANNON IRON FOUNDRIES LTD. 


DEEPFIELDS - 


London, S.W.|. Telephone : Abbey 2708 (2 lines) 
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SULPHATE 


ALUMINA 


ALL QUALITIES 


THE 


Atumina Company, Ltp. 
IRON BRIDGE 
CHEMICAL WORKS, 
WIDNES 


Telephone : Telegrams : 
WIDNES 2275 (2 lines.) ALUMINA, WIDNES. | 








BILSTON «+ STAFFS. 


London Office : Chemical Plant Dept. 57 Victoria St., 








If it’s— 
ENGINEERING 
SUPPLIES 


W..C.TIPPLE 


Phone: ALBert Dock 31/1. 


WwW. & C. TIPPLESaTD. 
HALLSVILLE RD., LONDON, E.16 
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STERLING 


BRAND CHEMICALS 


As one wise bird to another, it’s “ purity” and 
“ quality ’ that count in chemicals. Every 
Sterling Chemical is PURITY TESTED for standard 
reliability—that is why it is safe to specify 
Sterling Brand Chemicals which have been giving 
satisfaction for more than a hundred years. 
Thomas Tyrer & Co. Ltd., are always pleased to 
investigate the manufacture of any unusual 
chemicals to suit the needs of any 


particular industry. 


THOMAS TYRER & COMPANY LIMITED 


STRATFORD, LONDON, €E.55 
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‘ CHEMICALS 
FOR 
INDUSTRY 


The Celanese Organisation is able to supply a number of chemical 
products to a wide range of industries. The products include: 








va 





Pa 








\ 
Acetamide Tech. Ethyl Methyl! Cellulose 
. 4 (¢ Celacol EM’ in various viscosity 
Acetic Acid an 
f A grades 
Acetic Anhydride Isopropyl Ether 
Acetone Methyl! Acetate 
Cellulose Acetate Methyl Cellulose (:Celaco! 
Diethyl Sulphate M’ and ‘ Celacol MM’ in various 
viscosity grades) 
Ethyl Acetate ; Monomethylamine (free 
Ethylene Dichloride from di- and tri-methylamines) 
Ethyl Ether Trichlorethyl-phosphate 
\ ) 





Research in the production of chemicals and their application is 
continuously in progress in the Celanese laboratories and enquiries are 


invited for the types of chemicals listed and products allied to them. 








. 
The Company’s technical staff is available BRITISH 
for consultations or discussion and CEI ANESE 
sRuhal ak 
LIMITED 





correspondence should be addressed to :— 


CHEMICAL SALES DEPARTMENT 
CELANESE HOUSE, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON. W.1 
British Celanese Limited are the proprietors of the Trade Marks * Celanese’ & ‘ Celacol’ 











50 
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LINED TANKS_ 







The use of Vessels lined with 
“ Lithcote ” will obviate metallic 
‘ J y contamination of products such 
\ ’ 4 : \ as foodstuffs, edible oils, etc., 
and ease of cleaning, hygenic 
conditions and perfect sterilisation 
/, ; ; ’ will be assured. 
“7 Ww i J We shall be glad to supply new 
: tanks lined with “* Lithcote ” or to 
line your existing vessels either on 
site or at our works. 


LININGS 
IDEAL FOR THE JOB 


"ENSECOTE” 


PRODUCT 


NEWTON CHAMBERS & Co. Ltd., THORNCLIFFE, Nr. SHEFFIELD 
LONDON OFFICE: GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR $Q., LONDON. W.C.2. 
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CHEMICAL LEADWORK 


LEAD LINED TANKS, PIPES, COILS 
ELECTRO-PLATING TANKS & FITTINGS 





Servicing existing plant a speciality 


». PORTER & CO. LTD. 


ASSOCIATED WITH NORDAC LTD 
COWLEY MILL ROAD, 


UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX. 


"PHONE ; UXBRIDGE 5131 
































in D a a \ COLOUR CHART 
e e e : 4 ; 8.0.4. 


INDICATOR 
PAPERS 


(Narrow and 
Wide range) 


B.D.H. Narrow Range pH 2.5- 4.0 

















Indicator Papers - pH 4.0- 5.5 
pH 5.5- 7.0 ee Seated 
pH 7.0- 8.5 i 
DH 8.5 - 10.0 The series of five B.D.H. Narrow Range Indicator 
B.D.H. Wide Range P ver the pH from 2.5 .0 in steps 
Indicator Papers - pH 2.0-10.5 ras -~ “y hitae _ ‘ to 10 twit 
Each range in boxes of twelve books ° J and exniodi © maximum sensitivity an 
at 4/-. colour contrast. 
Boxes of 144 books, with separate Both Narrow Range and Wide Range Indicator 
colour chart, 45/-. A ‘ : P 
Papers are issued in books—each printed with its 
ALSO appropriate colour standard for comparison. 
B.D.H. Multi-Range Indicator Papers THE BRITISH DRUG HOUSES LTD. 
(boxes containing twenty-four books 
of each of the six ranges, with B.D.H. LABORATORY CHEMICALS GROUP 
separate colour chart), 45/-. POOLE DORSET 
Telephone: Poole 962 Telegrams: Tetradome Poole 











NRI/LC/2 
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A Verdict on Antihistaminics 


NCONCLUSIVE results are no 

novelty in the experience of those 
engaged in the fundamental branches 
of chemistry and not every research 
project by those concerned with appli- 
cations produces an answer firmly 
affirming or negativing the theory. 
Chemists belonging to both schools 
may well be congratulating themselves 
—if they have stopped to think about 
it—on the degree of precision which 
characterises most of their investiga- 
tions compared with the uncertainties 
which distinguish the work of medical 
scientists. That truism has been ren- 
dered more obvious than ever by the 
recent findings by the Medical 
Research Council on the ineffectiveness 
of some familiar antihistaminics as 
cold cures and by the unpredictable 
factors which had to be tolerated in 
the course of those researches. 

The results, which the _ British 
Medical Journal (4676, 425-430) pre- 
sents in detail, appear to controvert 
in the most decisive terms the effect of 
responsible research on the same sub- 
ject, of which the most widely known 
was the work done in the U.S.A. (THE 
CuemicaL AGE, 62, 576). The MRC has 
shown beyond doubt that, so far as 
clinical evidence gathered under care- 
fully controlled conditions can estab- 
lish, some of the most widely used anti- 
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histaminic preparations have no power 
at all to ward off the onset of the all 
too common cold and little or no capa- 
city to reduce its duration once the 
attack has begun. That conclusion 
cannot be evaded in the light of evi- 
dence now presented. It is almost 
equally certain that thousands who 
have pinned their faith to one or other 
of the antihistaminics will continue to 
take them and that there will be just 
about as many “ cures ”’ as there were 
in the past. 

The explanation of that apparent 
absurdity is perhaps supplied by what 
the MRC calls ‘‘psychogenic factors,” 
which have their origin in the misty, 
ill-defined regions to which applied 
psychology and similar ‘“‘ sciences ”’ 
belong. Chemists who deal only with 
inaminate material may be thankful 
they have not to take such unknown 
quantities into account. The compli- 
cations to which they give rise were 
evidenced several times in the course 
of the MRC tests, carried out in one 
instance on 1550 people in different 
parts of the country, of whom a sub- 
stantial number, the “ controls ’’ per- 
versely reported the onset of symptoms 
associated with the effects of drugs 
they had not received. None of these 
things, however, discredits the fact 
that the results presented by D. M. 
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Brewster of tests carried out in an 
American navy hospital (U.S. Nav. 
Med. Bull., 1947, 47)—which was the 
genesis of a good deal of confirmatory 
work and finally of sales of antihista- 
minics in the U.S.A. of the estimated 
value of about $100 million a year— 
are quite unreliable for general appli- 
cation. That will not come as a sur- 


prise to the American Medical Associa- - 


tion, which had already concluded that 
the value of antihistaminic drugs as 
cold cures—of which thousands in 
America were convinced—could not be 


evaluated until ‘‘a _ scientifically 
acceptable study ’’ had _ been _per- 
formed. 


The service which the MRC has ren- 
dered in this regard, which inciden- 
tally confirms some independent 
studies of the same kind in the U.S.A., 
was provided by two series of tests. 
In one, at the Common Cold Research 
Unit at Salisbury, volunteers were 
treated, before and after inoculation 
with cold virus, with Histantin (chloro- 
cyclizine hydrochloride) or Phenergan 
(promethazine hydrochloride). An 
equal number of ‘‘controls’’ were given 
dummy tablets, and none of those con- 
cerned in these or the larger tests in 
various parts of the country knew who 


had received the antihistaminic and 
who had not. Preconceived ideas had 
no bearing on any of the results. 

In the small-scale test at Salisbury 
the incidence of colds was precisely the 
same among those who received His- 
tantin as those who took “ control ”’ 
tablets. In the Phenergan group the 
‘controls’ at one stage developed fewer 
colds than those who were treated. The 
test in which 1550 were concerned 
employed thonzylamine and _ showed 
that, apart from a very slight improve- 
ment at the end of one day’s treat- 
ment, which was not apparent there- 
after, the drug “‘ has little if any value 
in the treatment of the common 
cold.’’ At the end of a week those 
untreated reported 1.3 per cent more 
cures or improvements than did those 
who received the drug (71.4 per cent 
and 70.1 per cent). 

Force is added to both these some- 
what surprising verdicts on_ specific 
members of the antihistaminic group 
by another independent study (G. 
Lorriman and W. J. Martin) of 
Antistin. The results showed, broadly, 
that this drug had no more _ recog- 
nisable effect on the course of the 
common cold than any of the others. 
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Notes and Comments 


Chemical Exports 


HE total of British exports in July 

was £182,258,318, but this high 
level was not uniform over the whole 
field. Exports of chemicals, including 
drugs and dyestuffs, at £9,319,269, 
constituted a record. This compares 
with £6,434,589 in July last year. A 
record value was also achieved ‘in the 
non-ferrous metals group, July exports 
here amounting to £7,366,809, against 
£4,539,070 in July, 1949. This substan- 
tial increase was largely due to the 
exceptional buying by the U.S.A. of 
tin from the Ministry of Supply’s 
stock. The figure for July exports of 
unwrought tin (blocks, ingots, bars and 
slabs) was 3092 tons, against 311 tons 
in July last year, of a value of 
£1,962,985 (£178,609 in July, 1949). 
Of this total 2106 tons went to the 
U.S.A. (value £1,360,599) compared 
with 193 tons in July last year (value 
£111,625). 


Progress of Science 


HE announcement that The Times 

is to publish a second survey of the 
progress of science is one which merits 
the attention of all concerned with 
scientific topics. There is much to be 
said for this high endeavour on the 
part of a leading newspaper to 
present, in the form of a supplement, 
a group of articles dealing with the 
latest developments and research in 
the fields of pure and applied science. 
Written wherever possible in non-tech- 
nical language these articles will fulfil 
several functions. For the specialist 
worker they provide an outline of work 
being carried out in fields far removed 
from his own and give perspective to 
his particular topic. The industrialist 
will be able to survey trends in the 
fields immediately relevant to his own. 
The student and the teacher can derive 
benefit from the articles which will 
allow them to correlate academic 
teachings with industrial and research 
techniques. To the layman, on the 
threshold of the subject, with much en- 


thusiasm but little knowledge, the 
survey will be a symposium of fascina- 
ting scientific topics in which he should 
find much of interest. For everyone 
the supplement will delineate the 
directions in which scientists are pro- 
gressing and give a measure of the 
extent to which the _ horizons of 
gee are being steadily pushed 
yack. 


Hidden Danger 
_— panel which is now studying 


the toxic risks to man associated 
with the use of some agricultural 
chemicals will do well not to overlook 
the heightened danger presented by the 
fact that the effect of several of them 
is cumulative and there is at the outset 
no danger signal for the uninitiated. 
The force of that is emphasised by the 
data which a physician and a _ bio- 
chemist at Worcester (L. H. Milles 
and H. B. Salt) have collated of a 
specific case in which the organic phos- 
phorus-compound Parathion was con- 
cerned. Their report (The British 
Medical Journal, 4676, 444) discloses in 
particular the suddenness and com- 
parative violence with which the toxic 
effects manifest themselves after a 
period in which apparent immunity 
may well encourage the taking of risks. 
In this case, of a man of 46 whose 
work was to prepare a fairly dilute 
solution (2403/500 gall.) of 20 per 
cent Parathion for spray tankers for 
the hopfields, there seems to have been 
no foolhardy disregard of the risk. The 
apparent cause of the Worcester inci- 
dent was the spilling of one drop of 
the 20 per cent insecticide on the fore- 
arm of the man, who washed it off 30 
seconds later. Although a_ weal 
appeared within a few minutes there 
were no serious effects until nearly six 
hours after. Severe head and abdomi- 
nal pains, vomiting and unconscious- 
ness all occurred soon after that. 
Expert treatment (with heavy dosage 
of atropine sulphate) at the local 
hospital saved the situation, and very 
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probably the man’s life. He was dis- 
charged five days later. The important 
fact in this case is that he had been 
doing this work for three weeks before 
the ‘‘ cumulative ”’ splash produced the 
unexpected retribution. 


Scientific Jargon 


HE multiplicity of scientific sub- 

jects, papers on which are planned 
to be read and discussed at the annual 
meetings of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science due to 
commence next Wednesday (August 
30), draws attention to the plea, made 
repeatedly and regularly through the 
ages, that such discourses should be 
as plainly worded as possible and 
should aim to explain and not to be- 
wilder. The very titles of some of the 
papers this year, as, in fact, every 
year, leave a doubt in one’s mind 
whether simplicity, for the benefit of 
visitors to the conference, is at all 
practicable. Authors and speakers 
need not, however, have any fear that 
their efforts will not compare favour- 
ably in this respect with those of their 
predecessors at British Association 
meetings. The Birmingham Post 
quotes one of the speakers, at a meet- 
ing of the association in Leeds some 
years ago, as having disemburdened 
himself of this: ‘‘ As regards the 
fringe of the cilia of the cedogoniaceous 
swarmer, which is supposed to have 
been a feature of the flagellate ancestry 
of the stephanokontz, cilial numbers 
other than the usual two or four are 
not unknown as motile volvocales.’’ He 
was followed by another who observed : 
‘The unbranched and the branched 
filamentous habits are met with in 
both classes, while the Ccnecytic 
botrydium is now clearly established 
as a siphoneous variant of the heter- 
kontan analagous' to _ protosiphon 
among the isokontz.’’ 


Special Cements 
RITAIN’S much maligned climate 


used to save manufacturers many of 
the problems caused by extremes of 
temperature and humidity. Now that 
emphasis is on exports to all parts of 
the world that relatively care-free 
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situation has ended. ‘Climatic ” 
problems are arising where they did 
not exist before. Research workers 
have been called upon to solve such 
diverse problems as the rotting of 
leather in Burmese jungles, the warp- 
ing of book covers in extreme con- 
ditions of relative humidity, and the 
breakdown of electrical equipment in 
the tropics. A specialised example of 
the way in which research is over- 
coming such difficulties is associated 
with the expanding export of optical | 
instruments to the Far East. Manufac- 
facturers have had to provide, among 
other things, optical cements which are 
stable under extreme conditions of 
temperature and humidity. Canada 
balsam is still widely employed but 
becomes viscous on high temperatures 
and is too brittle at low temperatures 
for Arctic use. The search for a perfect 
substitute is, appropriately, the current 
responsibility of the British Scientific 
Instrument Research Association, 
which since 1918 has been actively 
concerned with the development of 
optical cements. Though a material 
capable of meeting all requirements 
has yet to be discovered, progress is 
indicated by the fact that nowadays | 
optical instruments are operating 
efficiently in all parts of the world and 
under very exacting conditions. This, 
of course, is only one of the many 
directions in which science is assisting 
the export drive, but is certainly not of 
negligible importance in view of the 
growing value of instrument exports. 





Acute Drug Shortage in Ceylon 


THE continuing acute scarcity in Ceylon 
of drugs like penicillin, streptomycin and 
certain sulpha drugs has arisen largely as 
a result of the indents for these drugs not 
having been placed in time when avail- 
able stocks were running low. 

The Government Medical Stores asked 
for an indent of one million rupees worth 
of drugs to be placed with the Crown 
Agents in England four or five months ago, 
when it was realised that the existing 
stocks were inadequate to last till the end 
of the financial year. 

Indents are stated to have been delayed 
until some weeks ago. Efforts have been 
made to get these drugs dispatched early. 
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July Totals Exceed £9 m. 
HE chemical industry achieved a new 100 100 
record last month, the total value of tis ae, 
exports, including drugs, dyes and colours, Units Units 
amounting to £9,319,269 compared with Insulin 585,385 612,891 
£6,434,589 in July last year, and £7,580,839 —_— _ 
in the same month of 1948. Penicillin 1,204,243 564,271 


Notable increases were ammonium sul- 
phate £871,908 (£582,367); the lead com- 
pounds: lead acetate, etc., £58,126 
(£30,971) and tetra-ethyl lead £427,503 
(£221,291); nearly all the sodium com- 
pounds again showed rises, and zinc 
oxides totalled £101,789 (£51,023). 

Non-ferrous metals were also marked 
by a notable increase with a total of 
£7,366,809 against £4,539,070 in 1949, 


EXPORTS 

July, July, 

1950 1949 

Gal. Gal. 
Cresylic acid as sie ose 283,227 age 

4D. >. 

Salicylic acid 102,548 85,078 
Value of all other sorts of acid £166,120 £98,336 

Tons Ton 
Sulphate of alumina 3,152 2,718 


All other sorts of aluminium com- 





pounds ... 1,232 1,429 
Ammonium sulphate 43,446 27,895 
Ammonium nitrate " 3,399 3,216 
All other sorts of ammonium com- 

pounds ° 2,420 1,265 

Cwt. Cwt. 
Bleaching powder 20,344 19,429 
All other bleaching mate rials 11,680 9,073 
Collodion cotton ... ont 966 1,741 
Tons Tons 
Copper sulphate 4,337 4,402 
Cwt. wt. 
Disinfectants, insecticides, etc. ... 41,586 39,909 
Tons Tons 
Fertilisers ... _ 1,785 2,317 
Value of gases (compressed, 
Equefied or solidified) . a £31,495 £23,087 
Cwt. Cwt. 
Lead acetate, litharge, red lead, 
; a ie a a 10,723 5,680 
Gal. Gal. 
Tetra-ethyl lead 206,408 152,142 
Tons Tons 
Magnesium compounds ... es 886 904 
Cwt. Cwt. 
Nickel salts is 5,990 
Potassium compounds 5,325 
Tons 
Salt 17,767 
Cwt. 
Sodium carbonate 266,694 
Caustic soda oe 215,571 
Sodium silicate 24,001 
Sodium sulphate ... “ 88, 402 62,036 
All other sodium compounds 79,948 61,707 
Gal. Gal. 
Tar, creosote toate anthracene oil, 
etc. , ... 8,797,694 3,011,191 
Tons Tons 
Zine oxide ... . 1,203 668 


Total value of chemical manu— 
factures (excluding drugs and 
dyestuffs) 


£5,649,782 £3,560,644 
Value of quinine and quinine salts 


"E26, 677 £38,894 
sob Lb. 
103,639 


Acetyl]-salicylic acid 27 601 


Total value of drugs, medicines 
and preparations 

Total value of dyes and dyestuffs | 

Total value of paints, pigments, 
colours, etc. 

Total value of chemicals, drugs, 


dyes and colours 
Plastic Materials : 
Synthetic resins, solid and 
liquid, including adhesives 
Moulding powders : 


Sheet, rod, tube, film and foil— 
Laminated . 
Non-laminated 

Acrylic 
Celluloid : 
All other sorts .. 
Total value of all plastic materials 


Chemical ws are 
Value ae 


Fans 
Value 


Furnace plant 
Value 


Gas and chemical machinery 
Value 
Scientific instrume nts : 
Value... 
Thermometers, me re ury, 
etc. 
Value 


: Optical 
jin glass 
Air and gas 


exhausters 
Value 


compressors and 


Non-Ferrous Metals : 
Aluminium and aluminium 
alloys ... , aoe - 
Value 


Bismuth metal oF including 
alloys) 
Value 


Copper 
Value 


Lead, vere ean sheets, etc. 
Value ins 


Nickel and manufactures thereof 
Value : ‘ 


Nickel alloys 
Value 


Tin unw eae 
Value a 


Tungsten (except ferro-tungsten) 
Value... one a ies 
Zinc 
Value... ein 

Total value of group 


. £1,349,383 
L 


£1,872,223 
£691, 319 


£1,105,945 


. £9,319,269 


Cwt. 


27,888 
20,521 


6,291 
£68,023 
Cwt. 

21,994 
£252,315 


£73,338 


£40,098 
Cwt. 


14,928 
£314,040 
Cwt 


110,917 





Sos 
4,797 
+ 051,795 


Cc 
14,422 
£332,859 
Cc swt. 
7 7645 
£1 79, 17 
Tons 
3,092 
. ei 962,985 
b. 
17,977 
£13,340 
Tons 
397 
£73,159 





£1,158,384 
£935,133 


£780,428 


£6,434,589 


Cwt. 


15,129 
6,381 


£30,850 
Cwt. 
3,942 
£104,986 
Cwt. 
6,572 
£84,100 
Cc yp 
27,81 
£340, 338 


£43,301 


£23,686 
Cwt. 

8,572 

£191,165 
Cwt. 


90,587 


£1,042,608 


Lb. 


14,866 

£8,049 

Tons 
9,157 


£1,291,697 


Tons 


239 
£30,061 
Cwt. 
20,993 
£277,547 
Cwt. 
8,308 
£176,813 
ons 
311 
£178,609 
Lb. 
15,901 
£18,388 
Tons 
327 


£35,522 


| £7,366,809 £4,539,070 
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FOOD PRESERVATION 

Some Results of Recent Research 

GOOD example of the benefits which 

originate from fundamental research 
has been provided by its application to the 
basic properties of milk, producing as a 
result a big improvement in the keep- 
ing qualities of dried milk. The work was 
carried out at the Low Temperature 
Research Station of the DSIR, the Hannah 
Dairy Research Institute, and the National 
Institute for Research in Dairying. The 
story of this research will form part of 
the DSIR exhibit (Stand No. 76) at the 
British Food Fair at Olympia, London, 
August 29 to September 9). 

The DSIR exhibit will demonstrate the 
two modern methods of preserving milk, 
by condensing and drying. 

Milk Drying 


Milk can be dried on hot rollers or by 
spraying in hot air after pre-condensation. 
The first method produces a satisfactory 
powder which keeps well but it has to be 
reconstituted with warm water. Hitherto 
it was the spray-dried, full-cream milk 
powder—which can be reconstituted easily 
in cold water—which had poor keeping 
qualities. As a result of the recent work 
this can now be kept in good condition 
for a year or more, Consequently, milk 
can be dried in the spring when it is 
plentiful and kept for use in the winter. 

The commonest defect of the spray-dried 
powder, observes the DSIR in a review of 
this work, was a “‘tallowy”’ off-flavour due 
to the action on the fat in the milk of the 
air in the can in which the powder was 
packed. This can be overcome by replac- 
ing the air by an inert gas such as nitro- 
gen. Another defect of this type of dried 
milk was the development of stale flavours, 
which was accompanied by some loss of its 
solubility. 

Research work proved that this was due 
to a reaction between the protein and the 
sugar in the milk, the process being helped 
by too high a storage temperature and 
too much water in the milk powder. These 
disadvantages can be minimised by storing 
the milk at the lowest possible tempera- 
ture, by drying as completely as possible 
at first and by ensuring that the milk 
powder cannot become damp _ during 
storage. Tncinded i in the DSIR exhibit will 
be a model of a gas-packing plant. 

The gas storage of apples and other 
fruit will also be demonstrated on the 
DSIR stand. This method, although not 
new to growers, will probably be interest- 
ing to the general public, many of whom 

(continued at foot of next column) 


NEW PHOSPHORUS WORKS 
Its Erection Opposed 


TRONG local opposition to the erection 

of a phosphorus factory at Portishead, 
near Bristol (THE CHeMicaL AGE, 63, 9), 
has resulted in a month’s adjournment of 
the Portishead Planning Committee’s con 
sideration of the project, and a petition is 
being circulated in the town. 

The main objections are that the storage 
silos would be unsightly, that the processes 
involved would be odoriferous. that there 
would be light emission from furnace tap- 
ing, and that the disposal of 40,000 tons of 
slag per year would create traffic problems 
for an already congested road system. 

The final decision whether to oppose the 
scheme resis, however, with the Bristol 
Corporation; the local Council’s attitude 
can only be one of influence. It has 
already been pointed out that officials and 
local representatives have visited a fac- 
tory at Oldbury where no objectionable 
air pollution was observed from the pro- 
cesses similar to those which would be 
operated from the proposed factory at 
Portishead. It is considered unlikely that 
any hardship would be felt by residents 
from this cause. 

The economic benefits of the factory to 
the locality, it is thought, would be con- 
siderable. The Rural District Council for 
the surrounding area has already decided 
not to oppose the factory. 





Manchester OCCA 


ISSUING to its members an advance 
syllabus of its meetings to be held in the 
1950/51 session, commencing on Septem- 
ber 22, the Manchester section of the Oil 
and Colour Chemists’ Association an- 
nounces the appointment of Mr. E. Sutton, 
of the Anchor Chemical Co., Ltd., as 
membership secretary. The essay com- 
petition is to be continued, but it is pro- 
posed to award the prizes every two 
years and to double the value of the 
prizes, donated by the British Oil & 
Cake Mills, Ltd., and J. A. Kemp & Co., 
Ltd. 





may not have been previously aware that 
by its use apples can be kept for nine 
months, which makes an English apple 
supply available all the year round. 
Models of a cold store and a gas store 
(using CO.) will be on show, and advice 
on the construction and operation of the 
gas store will be available. 
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SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT EXPORTS 


Widening Possibilities in the Canadian Market 


HE value of Britain’s exports of 

scientific instruments of all kinds to 
the markets of the world now reaches a 
considerable sum. It is not possible to give 
a very near annual figure, because the 
Board of Trade export returns do not show 
details of items correctly coming under 
this heading. It is known, however, that 
Britain’s total exports of scientific instru- 
ments in 1949, including surveying, nau- 
tical, engineering and a variety of measur- 
ing instruments, represented a value of 
approximately £10 million. 

Many of the scientific instruments of 
interest to the chemist and the chemistry 
research worker are lumped together in the 
official figures. Among the few which are 
shown anything like separately, ‘‘ thermo- 
meters, mercury in glass instruments and 
meteorological instruments of all kinds ”’ 
produced a total export value last year of 
£426,020. Optical instruments were valued 
at £921,742; medical and surgical instru- 
ments reached a value of £531,373. 

The Scientific Instrument Manufacturers’ 
Association of Great Britain (SIMA), in its 
monthly bulletin for July, gives some 
useful details of this country’s scientific 
instrument exports in February, March and 
April this year, which it has compiled with 
the collaboration of the Engineering In- 
dustries Division of the Ministry of Supply. 
Total values are: February £886,400; 
March £1,065,800; April £881,500. We re- 
print, with acknowledgment, the following 
breakdown (in £7’000s) of these totals :— 


1950 


February March April 
Chemical, medical and 
surgical glassware sks: 55.1 39.8 
Other types of glassware, 
including rod... 29.4 28.0 19.2 


Photographic and cinema- 
tograph instruments and 


appliances .. 236.3 291.0 216.3 
Optical instruments . 67.6 71.2 68.1 
Engineering and industrial 

instruments aioe 89.7 94.8 96.2 
Nautical instruments and 

apparatus sos 36.5 41.4 26.8 
Surveying instrume nts and 

apparatus eae 21.3 33.9 30.6 


Thermometers, mercury-in- 
glass instruments and 


Meterological Instru- 

ments... 36.0 42.7 34.6 
All other types not else- - ; 

where specified . 162.3 209.8 171.2 
Commercial instrume nts 

(electrical) ‘ 97.7 107.0 101.8 


All other types of : scie ntific 


electrical instruments .... 71.5 90.9 96.9 


Compared with a monthly average of 
last year’s figures, in such limited detail 
as is available, the totals given above for 
February, March and April this year indi- 
cate an upward trend. In fact, the situa- 
lion as regards world prospects appears to 
be not without promise. A pointer is pro- 
vided in the news ge of the SIMA 
president, Mr. J. E. Bailey, appearing 
in the association’s pram bulletin, in 
which he refers to the position of American- 
made scientific instruments as revealed to 
him on his recent visit to the annual con- 
vention in Chicago of the Scientific 
Apparatus Makers’ Association of America. 


U.S. Conditions 


The outstanding feature of the American 
meetings, says Mr. Bailey, was undoubted- 
ly the grave anxiety expressed by many 
members of the industry, particularly in 
the optical instrument sphere, over the 
competition being experienced in America 
from Japan and Germany. Naturally, he 
says, the possibility of further reductions 
in American tariffs—negotiations about 
which are due to take place in Torquay 
this September—gives causes for added 
anxiety to our American friends. It ap- 
peared that, in the case of binoculars, for 
example, American manufacture had been 
reduced to a very small figure. One manu- 
facturer of optical glass had given up pro- 
duction altogether and others were con- 
sidering following his example, purely on 
account of this intense Japanese and 
German competition, 

Mr. Bailey says: ‘‘ I was able to assure 
our American friends that it was not the 
policy of SIMA to seek a full-scale reduc- 
tion of American tariffs, because we 
realised only too well that this would, in 
the main, give still further benefits to 
Germany and Japan, and that any reduc- 
tions we might apply for would concern 
special instruments that were selling in 
the States now and would not cause any 
anxiety to the instrument industry in the 
U.S.A.” 

The SIMA president closes his news 
letter with an expression of opinion that 
the full-scale trend towards science is being 
maintained throughout the world gener- 
ally, and that great opportunities are open 
to Britain’s scientific instrument manufac- 
turing industry in many countries over- 
seas. 

Referring to his visit to the Toronto 
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Trade Fair, Mr. Bailey says the display of 
British scientific instruments there was 
most impressive and reflected great credit 
on all concerned, 

** We in the scientific instrument indus- 
try did not go to Canada under any 
misapprehension. For example, we realised 
that there was no large pent-up demand 
for instruments waiting to be filled. On 
the other hand, we wanted to give 
Canadian users an opportunity of seeing 
British scientific instruments and also to 
establish whether or not there was indeed 
a market for our products there. By com- 
mon consent both points were fulfilled; 
Canadian scientists and users of instru- 
ments came in large numbers and ex- 
pressed their deep satisfaction with the de- 
sign and craftsmanship of the instruments. 
Prices were undoubtedly attractive, while 
it was established beyond all doubt that 
there was not only a market in Canada but 
an expanding market.”’ 

Prospects for British scientific instru- 
ments in the Canadian market are referred 
to in optimistic terms by Mr. A. ‘ 
Peacock, editor of the SIMA bulletin. He 
says: “‘ Generally speaking the Canadian 
instrument buyer is most favourably _dis- 
posed towards British equipment. He is 
not, however, affected by sentiment, knows 
what he wants in his equipment, and de- 
mands the right price. From even the 
briefest survey the possibilities of the 
Canadian market appear limitless. The 
full resources of the country have as yet 
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been hardly touched and the exploitation 
of much of its wealth of minerals has not 
even started. The oil fields are expanding 
rapidly and much equipment of all kinds 
will be needed. In Nova Scotia-iron ore 
reserves are only now beginning to be 
developed. Engineering and process indus- 
tries of all types are expanding and sub- 





assembly or part manufacture are being 
replaced by primary design and production 
in Canada.’ 

An idea of the present distribution of 
scientific instrument imports into Canada 
is given in the bulletin. (In making a| 
comparison of Canada’s share in Britain’s 
world exports of any particular group of 
scientific instruments, the value of the 
Canadian $ may be taken as 6s. 4d.), For 
example, in 1949 $723,275 worth of ther- 
mometers were imported into Canada. 
Britain’s share was $48,395; the remainder, 
$674,880, was from the U.S.A. X-ray ap- 
paratus totalled $2,772,452; Britain’s share 
of this was $8073, the U.S.A. heading the 
figures with $2,743,800. Optical instru- 
ments totalled $3,127,143; of this, Britain 
exported $177,648, France exported 
$163,082, and the U.S.A. again claimed the 
bulk with $2,668,465. In the case of X-ray 
apparatus, five other countries contributed 
to the imports into Canada with about 
$4000 worth each. The optical instrument 
total was contributed to by 10 other coun- 
tries besides Britain and the U.S.A. The 
figures for Germany and Japan were 
$51,269 and $42,976 respectively. 





UNESCO Scheme for 


CIENTIFIC' instruments, apparatus 
and collections intended for education 
or research will enjoy duty-free entry 
under a new international agreement spon- 
sored by UNESCO to reduce barriers to 
world trade in educational, scientific and 
cultural materials. The text of the con- 
vention was recently approved by the 59 
member states at the general conference 
of the organisation in Florence. 
Exemption of duty will be dependent on 
the scientific instruments and apparatus 
being intended solely for educational or 
research purposes and destined for recog- 
nised educational or scientific institutions. 
Another provision is that materials of 
equal scientific value are not already being 
manufactured in the importing country. 
UNESCO is circulating the convention to 
all its member states and to members of 
the United Nations. It will be open for 
signature shortly at Lake Success, New 
York, and will come into force following 
ratification by 10 countries. The United 


Scientific Education 


Kingdom Government has announced that 
it will submit the text to Parliament for 
ratification. Belgium, France, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands and Switzerland 
are expected to take action for quick 
legislative approval. , 

The agreement on the importation of 
educational, scientific and cultural 
materials will also permit the free import 
of books, newspapers, periodicals, maps 
and charts. To aid their circulation 
further, contracting governments will 
grant licences and foreign exchange for 
publications consigned to public libraries. 

Duties will also be lifted from educa- 
tional, scientific or cultural films, film- 
strips, newsreels and sound recordings. 

This is the second international agree- 
ment sponsored by UNESCO. The first, 
designed to abolish duties, quotas, and 
licences hindering the movement of film 
recordings and other audio-visual aids to 
education, has now been signed by 18 
countries, 
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INDUSTRIAL FINISHES 
Modern Developments on View 


HE importance of industrial finishes 
and their applications in a wide range 
of products will be demonstrated publiciy 
for the first time at the Industrial Finishes 
Exhibition which will be opened by Sir 
Charles Goodeve, director of the Iron and 
Steel Research Association, at Earls Court, 
London, next Wednesday (August 30). 
In the central technical exhibit the 
suitability of finishes for different purposes 
will be demonstrated. There are seven 
sections which show natural metal finishes, 
plated finishes, hot dipped coatings, 
sprayed metal finishes, vitreous enamel, 
organic finishes (lacquers and paints), and 


the anodising and dyeing of aluminium, 


An entire demonstration unit more than 
30 ft. long has been transferred to Earls 
Court by F. J. Ball & Co., Ltd., from its 
factory in Staffordshire. The unit will be 
complete with water-wash spray booth and 
compressor system and spray guns. 

How _ infra-red gas-fired panels cut 
down time and cost in the drying pro- 
cesses of all finishes will be demonstrated 
by De La Rue & Co., Ltd. The panels 
will be grouped in a conveyorised tunnel 
and demonstrators will show how articles 
of all shapes and sizes can be dried on a 
simple line conveyor at the rate of 9,000 
per hour. 


Petroleum Chemicals 


The important réle now being played by 
the chemicals-from-petroleum industry in 
the production of surface finishes will be 
shown by Shell Chemicals, Ltd. Emphasis 
is, of course, given to products of parti- 
cular interest to the surface coating in- 


dustry, such as acetone, methyl ethyl 
ketone, methyl isobutyl ketone, diacetone 
alcohol and_ secondary butyl alcohol. 


Teepol is also shown to have its place in 
finishing by virtue of its use in pigment 
grinding, stabilising distempers, degreasing 
prior to coating, plating and acid pickling. 

A new enamel treatment is being shown 
for the first time by the Lewis Berger 
group. Known as Polykem 666, this is an 
air-drying styrenated enamel used as a 
finishing treatment for hardware, sheet 
metal products, tools, etc. ~ 

Other exhibitors include : Bakelite. Ltd.; 
British Iron and Steel Federation; British 
Colour Council; British Standards Insti- 
tution; Council of Industrial Design; 
Electrodevositors’ Technical Society; 
Jenolite, Ltd.; Jenson and Nicholson, Ltd.; 


(continued at foot of next column) 


CHEMISTS AND THE PRESS 
Aiding the Non-Scientific Reader 


OW the achievements of chemists 

and their services to the community 
can best be made known and explained to 
industry and the public has for some time 
been a matter of careful consideration by 
the Chemical Council. 

A panel of chemists who are qualified 
both as writers and chemists and are will- 
ing to write an occasional article for the 
Press has been set up by the council in 
collaboration with the Royal Institute of 
Chemistry, which has agreed to act as 
centre of contact between the Press and 
the experts. 


A Specialist Panel 


Those who have given their names for 
inclusion on the panel are all highly quali- 
fied in chemistry and specialists in their 
own particular line. An ability to write 
for the non-scientific reader as well as 
their status as scientists has been con- 
sidered an essential qualification. 

The list of writers has been classified 
into six groups: the science of chemistry; 
chemistry in agriculture; chemistry in 
relation to foods and nutrition; chemistry 
in relation to medicine; chemistry and law; 
chemistry in industry. 

The Chemical Council particularly wish 
that neither members of the panel nor the 
RIC should be asked to give information 
by telephone on current subjects. This 
method of information on scientific matters 
is considered liable to error or misinter- 
pretation, and might prove detrimental to 
the dev elopment of closer relations between 
scientists and the public. 

Articles prepared for the Press by 
scientific men should be treated in such a 
manner that the meaning and balance are 
not destroyed. Wherever possible it would 
be appreciated if a proof of the article 
could be submitted to the contributor. 

The council emphasises that the panel 
has been drawn up mainly at the sugges- 
tion of and for the convenience of the 
Press. The list of members of the panel 
does not claim to include all those quali- 
fied to write for the Press neither does it 
restrict in any way the freedom of editors 
to invite contributions from chemists, nor 
authors to submit articles to the Press. 

Articles contributed by members of the 
panel would be paid for at rates in con- 
formity with those paid to members of 
other professions. 





Board 


Associa- 


Metachemical Processes, Ltd.; the 
of Trade; Vitreous Enamellers’ 
tion. 
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CHEMICAL PLANT IN GLASS 
Wide Scope in Laboratory and Factory 


= outline of the properties of glass 
and its scope as a _ constructional 
material for chemical plant, from pilot 
scale to full production, was given by 
Mr. B. H. Turpin, director and manager 
of Quickfit & Quartz, Ltd., London and 
Stone (Staffs.), in an address to the 7th 
Scandinavian Chemists’ Congress at Hel- 
sinki this week (THE CHeEmicaL AGE, 63, 
209). 

Although a relatively new material in 
the field cf plant construction, the main 
advantages of glass—its resistance to cor- 
rosion, visibility of contents and absence 
of contamination of the product—were 
well established in the course of years of 
laboratory experience. The knowledge of 
glass itself and of the methods of produc- 
tion were perhaps less familiar than those 
of the metals employed in chemical] plant. 
This might be due, not only to its more 
recent appearance in this field, but also 


in some measure to the comparative 
scarcity of technical literature on the 
subject. 


Thermal Expansion 


After giving a history of glass manu- 
facture and the stages of progress in the 
methods, from the earliest records some 
11,000 years ago to the present day, 
embracing flint glasses and heat-resisting 
glasses, Mr. Turpin quoted the constituent 
parts of the various common and modern 
types and gave their respective linear co- 
efficients of thermal expansion. 

It was generally true to state that the 
one essential feature of a glass to be used 
by the chemical engineer was that of good 
resistance to thermal shock. The risk of 
accidental mechanical breakage on the 
plant could be tolerated, since such failure 
could be explained and precautions taken 
to prevent its recurrence. Fracture of 
glass units during raising and lowering of 
temperature, without apparent explana- 
tion, could not, however, be tolerated, 
since the duration of a particular plant 
would be unpredictable. 

The property of resistance to thermal 
shock was controlled by the linear thermal 
expansion coefficient. Most glasses were 
poor conductors of heat, so that when 
glass was heated or cooled internal stresses 
were set up which were only slowly 
relieved. The lower the thermal expan- 
sion, therefore, the greater the thermal 
endurance and vice versa. 

Pure silica, the basic constituent of glass, 


had a low coefficient of expansion and 
glasses with a high silica content generally 
possessed lower thermal expansion co 
efficients than those of low silica content. 
The low expansion or heat-resisting boro 
silicate glasses generally provided the 

material for the construction of chemical 
plant. 

A property of glass of interest to the 
chemical engineer was its thermal con- 
ductivity. This in itself was extremely low, 
300 times less than that of copper, and 
should at face value at once preclude the 
consideration of glass for heat exchanger 
work. It was well known, however, that 
heat exchanger efficiency was controlled 
by surface film conditions rather than by 
thermal conductivity. Metal surfaces, 
never as smooth as those of glass, held a 
considerable film of liquid or gas adjacent 
to the surface. These films were more 
readily swept away from glass surfaces, 
which also inhibited the tendency to scale 
formation. 

Although the thermal conductivity of 
copper was so greatly higher than that of 
glass, new copper heat exchangers had, in 
fact, given results of only two to three 
times the efficiency of glass units, with a 
continued falling off in performance as the 
copper corroded. 


Fireproof Qualities 


One practical example of the resistance 
of glass to thermal shock concerned the 
use of a 15 sq. ft. condenser situated at 
the top of a still. While distilling acetic 
acid the still caught fire at the base. 
Flames passed both around the outside 
and through the centre in contact with 
the cooling coil still circulating cold 
water, until the rubber feed tubes were 
burnt away from the water connections. 
After the flames were extinguished the 
glass condenser was found to be intact 
and was put into service again. 

The modern tendency in chemical plant 
design seemed to be towards the use of 
smaller, more efficient and flexible units, 
rather than towards very large single 
purpose units. This feature was, of course, 
very favourable for glass, since the size of 
vessels was obviously limited. 

A quick survey of the applications of 
glass in commercial chemical production 
would indicate the following :— 

Glass pipelines are used in 
manufacture, conveying 


chemical 
corrosive fluids, 
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s a acids, both gaseous and liquid, ‘and 
in food manufacture for conveying fruit 
juices, sauces, vinegar, milk and alcoholic 
and other beverages. 

Glass condensers are used for the distil- 
lation and reflux of corrosive chemicals, 
acids, drugs, solvents and pyrogen-free 
water; the recovery of solvents often con- 
taining dissolved acids; and the recovery 
of alcohol from fermentation vats, etc. 

Glass boilers and heat exchangers are 
used for the pre-heating of corrosive 
liquors, feeding to stills or vats as evapora- 
tors on continuous stills, and for heating 
liquids for large batch stills they are used 
as flash evaporators for purposes including 
the sterilisation and concentration of fruit 
juices. 

Glass stills of batch or continuous types 
are used in the production of corrosive 
chemicals, fine chemicals, drugs, essences, 
flavourings and the recovery of solvents. 

Glass extractors and absorption towers 
are use for liquid/liquid or liquid/ solid 
extraction for gas liquid scrubbing and for 
gas absorption. 

The field of hydrochloric acid absorption 
could be well covered by glass plant from 
small-scale to the largest plant available. 
In the present need for strict economy, 
hydrochloric acid, which might be a by- 
product from chlorination processes, could 
be recovered in the form of strong solution, 
using suitably designed absorbers, incor- 
porating ring packed column sections to 
go with heat exchanger units, also used as 
packed columns. These heat exchanger 
units extracted the heat of solution of acid 
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in water within the column itself, thus 
enabling strong acid to be recovered direct. 
Hydrochloric acid, which used to be a 
waste product, was now being recovered 
economically at a strength suitable for use 
in other processes. 

A development in the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid which had shown consider- 
able savings in cost in the production of 
analytical quality acid, was the use of 
glass towers for the absorption of sulphur 
trioxide from the vanadium catalyst plant 
to produce pure acid in one _ process. 

98 per cent sulphuric acid was 
circulated through a_ glass absorption 
tower using an air-lift pump, distilled 
water added for make-up, and _ filtered 
SO; admitted to the base of the tower. 
Plant dealing with some 10 tons per day 
had been constructed in this way. 


Large Vessels 


In chemical plant which called for large 
vessels, vitreous enamelled metal vessels 
were, in many cases, used in conjunction 
with glass fractionating columns, con- 
densers, and other ancillary gear, and 
considerable savings in cost were effected 
by the durability of the glass and the fact 
that the processes being carried on inside 
the plant were visible. The correct load- 
ing of a fractionating column could be 
maintained purely by the visual inspec- 
tion of the operator. If the operation was 
one of chlorination, maximum jnput of 
chlorine could be effected without loss, 
since any un-reacted chlorine was notice- 
able in the glass condenser. 

An industry which gained much from 
the properties of glass and had full-scale 
production within the capacity of glass 
plant, was the drug and fine chemical 
industry. Many materials were now in 
commercial production in glass plant which 
where not a commercial proposition from 
any other material, and glass plant had 
become a necessity for the production of 
expensive and rare drugs, including those 
used for intravenous injection. 

Glass pipeline was simple to instal since 
all parts were fabricated in the works to 
close limits. As a general principle, glass 
equipment was suspended rather than 
clamped. Horizontal pipelines were sup- 
ported on adjustable hanging brackets pro- 
tected by rubber or asbestos wrapping. 


Large heavy-plant units, such as 
columns, condensers, etc., were suspended 
either by rods through the flange bolt 


holes or by counter-balance methods. The 
12-in. backing flange was provided with 
three hemispherical recesses so that 


counter-balance or adjustable screws might 
be used. 
(continued at foot of follow'n7 page) 
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DSIR Research on Refuse Disposal 


a seges pong ht to help solve the prob- 
lem of the disposal of refuse, and which 
incidentally will reclaim derelict land for 
useful purposes, are at present in progress. 
They are being carried out by the Chemical 
Research Laboratory, DSIR, in collabora- 
tion with local authorities. 

The disposal of refuse is an important 
and awkward problem. The disadvantage 
of the tipping method employed indis- 
criminately is that it may easily cause a 
serious nuisance. The nuisance is caused 
by the growth of living organisms known 
as sulphate reducing bacteria. These bac- 
teria transform sulphates in contaminated 


waters to hydrogen sulphide with its 
offensive smell. : . . 
Sulphate reducing bacteria exist in 


almost all soils and waters but do not 
begin to grow until suitable organic 

matter is fed to them. When rubbish con- 
taining putrescent material is tipped into 
a wet pit the sulphate reducers may grow 
very rapidly and produce large quantities 
of this foul smelling gas. Cases have been 
reported to the Chemical Research 
Laboratory in which the paint of nearby 
houses has been blackened both inside and 
out and it has been impossible to keep 


silver and copper utensils clean and 
bright. 
The experiments now in progress are 


being carried out by the CRL in collabora 
tion with the Twickenham Borough 
Council. A new refuse disposal works is 
being built in the centre of a ring of wet 
gravel pits, and it would be obviously 
desirable if the clinker from the incinera 
tors and the fine refuse which is not in- 
cinerated could be tipped into them. 

Both the materials have been tested in 
the laboratory. The clinker produced no 
sulphuretted hydrogen, even after long 
incubation in water, but with the fine 
refuse it began to evolve after only 24 
hours. The borough engineer in charge of 
the scheme has suggested dividing one of 
the pits, containing about 120 million gal. 
of water, into lagoons holding about 1 mil. 
gal., the walls of the lagoons being made 
of the inert clinker. The idea is that the 
fine putrescent refuse should be tipped so 
quickly into the comparatively small 
lagoons that they should be completely 
filled before any nuisance develops. If any 
sulphuretted hydrogen should occur it 
could easily be stopped by adding sufficient 
acid to prevent further growth of the 
bacteria. 

An experimental lagoon has been built 
to test the method on a practical scale. 
Tipping of the fine refuse has begun and 
early results are encouraging. 








CHEMICAL PLANT IN GLASS 
(continued from previous page) 

It was often necessary to connect glass 
pipes to metal pipes, vitreous enamelled 
vessels and valves. For that purpose 
metal backing flanges drilled to suit stan- 
dard metal pipe flanges were provided. 

Glass chemical plant was manufactured 
to withstand the following conditions in 
service :— 

Normal maximum working pressure of 
pipelines up to 3-in. diameter, 100 psi; 
4-in, diameter, 60 psi; 6-in. diameter, 50 
psi; 9-in. diameter, 20 psi; 12-in. diameter, 
10 psi; higher pressures can be worked at 
for special requirements by arrangement 
with the manufacturer. 

The maximum working temperature can 
be considered as 300° C. For temperatures 
above 150° C., however, precautions should 
be taken to prevent excessive thermal 
shock such as chilling with rain or snow. 

Pipeline will withstand all normal pump 
and machinery vibrations. When con- 
necting glass pipes to vibrating machinery 
rigid support should not be made within 


10 ft. of the vibrating equipment. Pre- 
caution should be taken to avoid “‘ water 
hammer.’ 

Glass is suitable for use with all acids 
with the exceptions of hydrofluoric and 
hot concentrated phosphoric acids. Glass 
may be used successfully with dilute 
alkalis, but is attacked by hot strong 
caustic solutions. 

It had, in England, become increasingly 

apparent that the application of glass 
plant had practically no limit, and many 
unexpected industries found it had good 
applications. Particular applications which 
had recently been given publicity in 
English technical journals and at exhibi- 
tions were the manufacture of the drug 


chloromycetin, the radioactive carbon 
isotope C™“, and _ pyrogen-free distilled 
water. 

Finally, Mr. Turpin stressed the out- 


standing advantages of glass in industrial 
plant, by reason of its resistance to cor- 
rosion and its resultant maintenance costs; 
its purity and cleanliness; its visibility, 
particularly as an aid to plant control. 
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SILVER AND PLATINUM CATALYSTS 


Some Recent Applications in German Industry 


ea silver and metals of the platinum 
group have been used as oxidation and 
reduction catalysts for many years. The 
use of platinum in preparing sulphur tri- 
oxide was patented by Peregrine Philips 
in 1831, and the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid by this means became a commercial 
process about 1878. Not until early in the 
present century, however, did the chemical 
industry become a major consumer of noble 
metals for use as catalysts. 

For several years the large industrial 
application of precious metal catalysts was 
confined to contact process sulphuric acid 
plants. The development of efficient base 
metal catalysts has to some extent lessened 
the importance of platinum in the sulphuric 
acid industry, but other industrial pro- 
cesses have since come into use requiring 
platinum, rhodium, palladium and silver 
in considerable quantities. 

To-day, the largest use for platinum cata- 
lysts is for ammonia oxidation, which is 
now the source of almost the entire world 
output of nitric acid. The first technical 
plant for the production of nitric acid by 
the aerial oxidation of ammonia over a 
platinum catalyst was erected in Germany 
during 1909. 

This plant was based on Ostwald’s speci- 
fication of 1902, and had a number of small 
chambers arranged to _ provide heat 
exchange between incoming and outgoing 
gases fitted with catalyst pads formed of 
pure platinum foil. Nowadays, the system 
most generally adopted involves the use of 
superposed gauze nets introduced by 
Kaiser (B.P. 24035/1911), but the process 
remains fundamentally that which Ost- 
wald devised. 


Notable Improvement 


The most important modification has 
been the introduction by the Du Pont Com- 
pany of oxidation at elevated pressure, 
usually 6 to 7 atmospheres, which increases 
the speed and efficiency of converting the 
oxides of nitrogen to nitric acid. The 
advantages gained are a reduction in the 
size of equipment required anda high final 
acid strength. 

At these pressures, however, it is diffi- 
cult to obtain high efficiency in the oxida- 
tion of ammonia or oxides of nitrogen. 
Higher temperatures must therefore be 
used for pressure oxidation, to obtain good 
conversion efficiency, and this results in a 
more rapid deterioration of the catalyst. 


Because the reaction temperature is 
greater than 600°C., it is evident that only 
the platinum group of metals is capable of 
withstanding the conditions while remain- 
ing in metallic form. 

The need for longer catalyst life at very 
high temperatures led to the introduction 
of rhodium-platinum alloys containing up 
to 10 per cent of rhodium, which have a 
much lower loss rate at high temperatures 
than that of pure platinum. 


Loss of Metal 


The economic value of a catalyst depends 
upon loss of metal conversion efficiency 
and capacity. An alloy with extremely 
high conversion efficiency may be entirely 
uneconomical in use because of the result- 
ing high loss of metal. Pure platinum- 
rhodium alloys are more economical and 
useful for oxidation at elevated tempera- 
ture than any other catalysts. With few 
exceptions, the efficiency of base metal 
catalysts is too low for economic use 
despite their relatively. low cost. 

One disadvantage of platinum 
metals for this application is 
minute traces of 


group 
that even 
certain materials can 
poison the catalyst. Great care has to be 
taken to eliminate them completely. 
Modern developments in  metal-refining 
have overcome many of the difficulties 
formerly encountered. To-day, most high 
pressure plants use gauze woven from 10 
per cent rhodium-platinum wire arranged 
in multi-layer catalyst pads of 20 to 30 indi- 
vidual nets. This enables a very large 
quantity of ammonia—for example—to be 
oxidised in a relatively small converter. 
Close chemical and_ metallurgical control 
of the wire properties is essential. Great 
care and skill are required to weave these 
very soft, fine wires into blemish-free gauze, 
which, in rhodium-platinum for ammonia 
oxidation, is woven in widths up to 9 or 
10 ft. continuously. 

Pure platinum is an effective catalyst 
over a wider range of conditions than the 
rhodium-platinum alloys. It is usually 
preferred, therefore, for nitration process 
sulphuric acid plants. Most of these 
plants are supplied with nitrogen oxides by 
a small oxidation unit, generally of the 
United Alkali pattern with a built-in heat 
exchanger, and fitted with a pad of four 
rectangular gauzes mounted vertically. 

The process requires a flexible supply of 
the oxides and, whereas the ammonia 
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burners of a nitric acid plant generally 
operate under almost constant load, these 
small units are worked at capacities rang- 
ing from less than 50 per cent to more than 
200 per cent of normal. A special gauze, 
woven from wire of diameter 0.0026 in., is 
used in these small units since the lighter 
material is more satisfactory. 

Platinum is also used extensively as a 
hydrogenation catalyst in organic syn- 
thesis. For this purpose it is dispersed on 
the surface of carriers such as pumice or 
charcoal, or may be used directly in the 
form of platinum black without a support. 


German Process 


Of all the metals, palladium has the 
greatest affinity for hy drogen and is a very 
active hydrogenation catalyst. The direct 
hydrogenation of acetylene to ethylene 
with hydrogen, using a palladium catalyst, 
was carried out on a large scale in Ger- 
many during the war. One interesting 
plant is described in BIOS final report No. 
1411. It had a capacity of 3000 tons of 
ethylene per month and the product was 
used during the war for the production of 
glycol and mustard gas. 

The process consisted of passing acety- 
lene and an excess of hydrogen and steam 
over a catalyst of palladium in silica gel 
at about 270° C. and under ordinary pres- 
sure. The gas produced was collected in 
a gasometer and separated in a Linde plant. 
The recovered hydrogen was returned to 
process. 

The consumption of catalyst amounted 
to 1 kg. of palladium per 1600-1800 tons of 
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dium catalyst was present in great disper- 
sion in the silica gel purity of the raw 
materials—particularly of the acetylene— 
was of great importance for long catalyst 
life. 

The spent catalyst contained from 30 to 
40 per cent of organic matter, mainly 
cuprene and tarry materials, which were 
removed by treatment with superheated 
steam and air. After this the catalyst was 
taken from the furnace and screened. The 
regenerated catalyst was either stored or 
returned to the hydrogenators in the same 
way as fresh catalyst. Loss during the 
regeneration process amounted to about 10 
per cent of the catalyst. 

Palladium also finds limited use as a cata 
lyst for the purification of oxygen and 
hydrogen and for the removal of residual 
oxygen from atmospheres required for 
bright annealing and other operations 
where complete freedom from oxygen is 
necessary, 

Methyl Alcohol 

Silver has almost universally replaced 
copper in the catalytic vapour-phase dehy- 
drogenation of methyl and ethyl alcohols. 
The great volume of formaldehyde solu- 
tion consumed industrially is almost all 
manufactured by the dehydrogenation of 
methyl alcohol. The process requires the 
passage of a stream of water vapour, air 
and an excess of alcohol vapour through a 
catalyst bed, maintained at about 600°C. 
by the heat ‘of reaction. 

After condensation, the products are 
fractionated and the small proportion of 


ethylene produced. Because the palla- unconverted alcohol is recycled. In a few 
iv a lt 
Le mera) 1) 

Furnaces for the pro- 

duction of acetalde- 

hyde from ethyl 





alcohol. Each furnace 

is provided with a 

catalyst bed of pure 
silver gauze 
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instances the silver catalyst is dispersed 


on a carrier, pure recrystallised silver 
nitrate being employed. In most existing 
installations, however, the catalyst is 


either a thick pad of many layers of silver 
gauze or a shallow bed of crystalline silver. 
The crystalline catalyst is prepared by 
electrodeposition under conditions regu- 
lated to produce hard crystals. These are 
screened into close size ranges. 

The similar reaction of ethanol vapour 
with air is also used industrially on a con- 
siderable scale. The acetaldehyde thus 
produced is mainly consumed as an inter 
mediate in the manufacture of crotonalde 
hyde, n-butyl alcohol and acetic acid. 
Certain higher aldehydes are similarly 
manufactured, and there are a number of 
other oxidation reactions for which silver 
is a useful catalyst. 

Two notable examples of the catalytic 
use of silver in formaldehyde production 
are afforded by the I. G. Farbenindustrie 
plants at Ludwigshafen and Leverkusan 
(BIOS final report No. 1381). 

The process is based on the oxidation 
and dehydrogenation of methanol with a 
granular silver catalyst at a high tem 
perature. Air is saturated with a mixture 
of methyl alcohol and water in the ratio 
of 3:2 and is passed over the catalyst 
maintained at 640-660°C. The product is 
cooled and condensed and the gases are 
scrubbed. Formaldehyde is collected and 
brought to a standard strength of 30 per 
cent weight. 

Electrolysis 


The silver catalyst is produced by the 
electrolysis of a solution of silver nitrate 
containing 3 per cent AgNo, and 0.1 per 
cent HNO,. The solution is warmed to 
about 45°C. The electrolyser consists of 
four platinum strip anodes and a large silver 
cathode. Metallic silver in linen bags is 
placed about the anodes, where it is dis- 
solved. It is deposited on the silver cath- 
ode, and is stripped off by a continuous 
mechanical scraper. To maintain a uni- 
form concentration, the solution is kept 
agitated during electrolysis by passing air 
through a perforated glass tube lying on 
the bottom of the cell. 

The accumulated deposit of granular 
silver is removed from the cell at about 20 
hour periods. The adhering nitrate solu- 
lion is resorbed and returned to the cell 
bath, which is kept at a constant level. 
The silver is then thoroughly washed with 
distilled water, dried and heated at a dull 
red heat for one hour in an electrical oven. 

Exhausted catalyst is regenerated by 
heating at a dull red heat for one hour in 
a current of air, followed by a few minutes 
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[Both photographs by courtesy of 


Johnson, Matthey & Co., Ltd 


Activated crystalline silver catalyst mater- 

ial used for the production of aldehydes 

by the vapour-phase dehydrogenation of 
ethyl and methyl alcohols 


heating in a current of oxygen. The silver 
is then treated with pure concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and allowed to stand 
overnight to remove any iron or copper. 
The acid is drained off and the silver is 
washed with distilled water until all traces 
of chlorine have been eliminated. Finally, 
the silver is allowed to stand for 12 hours 
in a weak solution of ammonia. It is then 
drained, again washed with distilled 
water, dried and heated for one hour at 
a dull red heat in a current of air. 

One of the most interesting reactions for 
which silver is a useful catalyst is the 
aerial oxidation of ethylene as a route to 
ethylene glycol, which avoids the chlor- 
hydrin stage. A plant was erected by 
I. G. Farbenindustrie at Zweckel to produce 
100 tons of ethylene oxide monthly, by the 
direct oxidation of ethylene with air and/ 
or oxygen. Though economically com- 
petitive with the more usual chlorhydrina 
tion method the plant was never com- 
pleted. It is described in FIAT 875 and 
involves the use of both silver and palla 
dium catalysts. 


Oxidation Chambers 


The silver catalyst to have been used was 
a pure silver-on-pumice composition manu 
factured in the oxidation plant. It was 
prepared by impregnating pumice with 
silver oxide ‘and subsequently reducing this 
product in a silver-lined reactor, using 2 
nitrogen-hydrogen mixture at 200°C. 
There were altogether four multi-tubular 
oxidation chambers, containing about 
12,000 tubes and charged with a catalyst 
mass embodying 120,000 oz. of silver. 

Properly handled, this catalyst was 
expected to have a life of one year, based 
on laboratory and pre-pilot plant experi 

(continued at foot of page 295)} 
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ZIRCONIUM SILICATE 


Some Recent Commercial Applications 


IRCONIUM silicate, or zircon, 
ZrO:.SiO:, occurs in most types of 
igneous roc ks but it is produced chiefly as 
a fine-grained material from detrital 
sediments formed by weathering of the 
parent rock, accompanied by gradual con- 
centration of the heavier elements. The 
main sources of supply are Australia, 
where its recovery has been developed 
extensively on the New South Wales coast 
and also on the Queensland border; in 
India, where the chief centre of production 
is Travancore State; and the U.S.A. 
Zircon is not only a_ good refractory 
material, it possesses other properties of 
value to industry. It is a good electrical 
insulator, even at high temperatures, and 
imparts good heat shock resistance to com 
ponents made from it. Zircon is practi 
cally insoluble in most mineral and 
organic acids, and is unaffected by aque 
ous alkalis. It is, however, decomposed 
by alkaline fusions. 


Ceramics and Abrasives 

These properties make zirconium sili- 
cate valuable in the ceramics, super- 
refractories and abrasives industries anid 
for the manufacture of dental and high- 
temperature casting cements, and for the 
construction of foundry cores and moulds. 
The melting point of zirconium silicate 

varies between 2200° and 2300°C., depend- 
ing on purity, and it has a specific gravity 
of 4.65; its coefficient of expansion is very 
low. 

One of the most recent and _ rapidly 
expanding fields in which zircon is prov- 
ing useful is in foundry practice for 
grey iron, steel, some types of bronze, and 
light alloy castings. The thermal con- 
ductivity of zircon sand is much higher 
than that of silica sand hitherto used in 
foundries, and this is a big advantage in 
the construction of moulds and cores, 
because the more rapid chilling provided 
by zircon sand produces superior castings. 
Zircon promotes better feeding in heavy 
metallic sections, with less tendency 
toward hot-tearing. 

Because of the very fine grain size of 
zircon sand, the permeability rating is 
much lower than that of other sands. 
Zircon sand cores need not, however, be 
vented more than cores made of ordinary 
silica sand. 

Zirconium silicate sand has spherical 
particles, and the grains make contact 


with each other at only a small portion 
of their surface area, so leaving definite 
interstices between the particles, Because 
of this the passage of gases through the 
sand is more readily achieved than with 


sands composed of irregular angular 
grains of the same size. This makes 


possible the use of a finer mesh round- 
grain sand without losing of good per 
meability. 

Zircon sand is also used as a lining for 
induction melting furnaces, and as a seal 
for metal heat-treating furnaces. Its 
high hardness and low free silica content 
make it effective in cleaning non-ferrous 
castings where high-silica sands are 
objectionable, due to infectious silicosis. 
Here, its property of closing up minor 
surface imperfections by peening action 
is also useful. 

Both cores or moulds may be made 
entirely of zircon sand, but for economy 
—when they are relatively large—they 
may be faced to a depth of } in., the main 
body of the core or mould consisting of 
other material. To give the same 
strength, much less core oil is required in 
zircon sand cores than in silica sand 
cores. 

The use of a small proportion of cereal 
binder gives cores of greater green 
strength which are more easily handled. 
A typical mix a be: 35 parts zircon 
sand, 1 core oil, 0.2 starch, and 1 part 
water. 


Use as a Chilling Medium 


In the construction of cores and moulds 
for magnesium castings, zircon sand is 
supplanting silica sand and metal shot as 
a chilling medium, because zircon sand 
extracts heat more rapidly from certain 
critical areas in the castings, on account 
of its high thermal conductivity. 

Zircon flour is merely zircon sand finely 
milled to a particle size of about 325 mesh, 
as compared with that of the sand which 
ranges between 80 and 200 mesh. The 
flour is applied to the surface of a core 
or mould as a wash, and a small propor- 
tion of Bentonite or other colloidal clay 
is added, together with core oil or a cereal 
binder. 

Synthetic zirconium silicate is produced 
by high temperature chemical reaction 
between the two oxides, zirconia and 
silica, made possible by the use of ethyl 
silicate as a bonding liquid. The process 
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depends on the very reactive nature of the for electric muffle furnaces; insulators, 
silicate deposited during the hydrolysis of sleeves and inserts for low-frequency 
the ethyl silicate. Using 10 per cent coils; burner blocks and element-retaining 
silica and 90 per cent zirconia, a product bricks; tubes for high-temperature fur 
is obtained having a melting point of naces working in inert atmospheres; 
about 2600°C. ; j crucibles; saggers for furnace or kiln aper- 

In the commercial production of syn tures. The product is also being used for 
thetic zircon, use is made of silesters, work in connection with jet aeroplane 


which are liquids containing 40 per cent 
by weight of silica. They may be con 
sidered as convenient alternatives to 
fluxes and clays, for they yield silica in 
a reactive and adhesive form. The utehe eho 
silester bonding process makes possible Zi oo ‘lies 1 ‘eal 

the synthesis of a whole series of silicates uirconium silicate electrical cements are 
such as mullite. BALD. 9010, end ferster- now applied to the electrical insulation of 
ite, 2MgO:.SiO.; in addition to zircon, from heater units. In this capacity they 
high quality, sillimanite or alumina, mag exhibit very low operating and humidifi 
ease and decenie cation leakages and _ extremely fast 


design and atomic energy research. Zircon 
refractories are used fairly widely in the 
manufacture of phosphates, in aluminium 
refining, and in the production of precious 


Because clays and fluxes are eliminated, returns to normal after humidification 
these manufactured products have better tests are completed. —e 
qualities. The ease with which awkward A typical cement of this character ap 
shapes are produced in fine detail by the plied to the insulation of laundry irons 
use of simple types of moulds, and with shows an operating leakage of only 0.002 
physical properties varied to meet specific mA., a standard humidification test leak- 
needs, is another advantage of this tech age of 0.1 mA., and a return to normal in 
nique. One type of synthetic zircon has a 15 to 30 seconds. Another grade of elec- 
comprehensive strength of over 20,000 lb. trical cement, used for the insulation of 
p.s.i. and a Moh scale hardness of 7.5. electrical elements, shows an operating 
Some typical applications of synthetic leakage of 0.02 mA., a humidification test 
zireon include interiors for gas-, electric-, leakage of 0.5 mA., and a return to normal 
or oil-fired furnaces; liners and formers within 10 to 15 seconds. 
SILVER AND PLATINUM CATALYSTS and used to impregnate 2-6 mm. dia. silica 
(continued from page 293) gel. The gel is heated to 100-150°C., suf- 
ments. No satisfactory regenerative tech ficient solution being added to give a cata- 
nique had been discovered. Apparently, lyst having a 0.03 to 0.05 per cent palla- 
a spent catalyst can only be treated to dium content. 
regenerate silver nitrate. The life of this catalyst for pure acety 
The ethylene at Zweckel is derived from lene hydrogenation is between six months 
coking operations. It contains about 0.5 and one year, so that in the application 
per cent acetylene, which has to be described a longer life might reasonably 
removed because it is decomposed by the be expected. The catalyst can be reacti- 
silver catalyst, with deposition of carbon vated by burning off the accumulated car- 
and a rapid fall in activity. A palladium- Senaaenes matter with air gas. Appar- 
on-silica hydrogenation catalyst developed ently, the high temperature involved does 
by the acetylene group at Ludwigshafen not sinter or otherwise harm the material. 
was to have been used in the ethylene Nowadays, platinum and silver, both for 
stream. catalysts and process equipment, are pro- 
When pure acetylene is hydrogenated, duced at a purity of 99.99 per cent, the 
the concurrent formation of ethane is only former by chemical refining and the latter 
5 per cent. In the present instance of by repeated electrolytic refining. The 
d‘lute acetylene in ethylene, only a very British firm of Johnson, Matthey & Co., 
small amount of ethane is formed, which Ltd., have been closely associated with 
neither reacts appreciably over the silver catalyst users in devising forms of greater 
oxidation catalyst nor interferes with the jaan and in establishing the necessary 
process. large-scale manufacturing techniques. The 
The palladium contact mass is prepared development of more efficient materials 
by dissolving palladium nitrate in distilled and processes is constantly extending the 
water with weak nitric acid, yielding a applications of noble metals as industrial 
solution containing 11 per cent palladium. catalysts where in many cases the rela- 
The stock solution is diluted to a concen- tively high cost is more than offset by the 


tration of two grams palladium per litre greater efficiency and long service life. 
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MINIATURE MAGNETIC BAR STIRRERS 


Details of Simple Construction 
by JOHN T. STOCK, M.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.LC., and M. A. FILL, F.R.LC. 


NTEREST in the design of small- 

scale stirring apparatus has_ been 
on an inereasing scale for some 
years. Present developments _ include 
vacuum- operated devices both reciprocat- 
ing’* and rotary,’* a simple electric pump 
for stirring by means of a stream of air 
bubbles’ and, more recently, miniature 
magnetic stirrers.**"’ Because of its general 
utility, the last type created considerable 
interest when first exhibited,* and there 
have since been a number of inquiries 
about it, so that a fuller account of the 
design and construction is called for. 

Several versions have been constructed. 
Fig. 1 gives a general view of three of 
them. All work very well and are valuable 
for small-scale titration or for potentio- 
metric and conductometric techniques. 
The general- purpose bench model (A) is 
5 in. long by 33 in. wide by 3} in. high. 
The top or titration platform is of white 
Perspex 1/16 in. thick, and a } in. thick 
front panel of the same material carries 

‘he switch and speed controller. The con 
necting leads are detachable, an accumu 
lator or other external battery being used 
only when long runs are required. For 
ordinary work, energy is drawn from an 
internal flashlamp battery, so that the unit 
is self-contained. A competent technician 
can make one of these stirrers in a day. 

Details of construction are shown in 
Fig. 2. A wooden cross-member A carries 
an electrotor B (obtainable for about 10s. 
from most shops dealing in model-making 
materials), mounted with the spindle 
vertical. The motor is held down by a 
bent strip of tinplate, which also partially 
isolates the magnetic field of the motor 
from that of the magnet above it. In the 
early models, an Eclipse pocket horseshoe 
magnet C was cemented in a cork or 
wooden cradle D which was in turn 
attached to the motor spindle by sealing 
wax. 

Later. through the courtesy of James 
Neill (Sheffield), Ltd.. some very small but 
extremely powerful Type M.4776A magnets 
were provided in the form of short slotted 
evlinders with central holes. A magnet of 
this type is easily mounted directly upon 
the motor spindle, as shown at (a). The 


*At the annual general meeting of the Microchemistry 
Group of The Society of Public Analysts and Other 
Analytical Chemists, in London, January 1950, 


light weight and small height greatly con 
tribute to the freedom from vibration and 
long motor life which is characteristic of 
the later stirrers. 

When the mounting operation is com 
pleted, the assembly should spin freely and 
the poles of the magnet should describe 
a circle in a plane parallel to the Perspex 
top E. Small brass washers or other pack 
ing pieces FF permit the clearance between 
the magnet and the underside of the top 
to be adjusted; a suitable clearance is 
about 2 mm. 

Mounted adjacent to on-off switch G is 
a variable resistor H, of maximum resist 
ance 10 ohms or a little higher, which 
permits the speed of the motor to be 
adjusted to a few hundred revolutions per 
minute. Operation at such low speeds 
gives excellent stirring, minimises current 
consumption and enables long runs to b 
undertaken without overheating the 
motor. 

When H is set for a very low speed there 
is sometimes failure to start, although the 
motor at once picks up if the speed con 
trol is momentarily turned in_ the 
** inerease ”’ direction. 

Mr. G. Ingram* is responsible for the 
suggestion that a booster button J should 
be incorporated. When this is depressed, 
resistor H is short-circuited. On switching 
on, the motor then receives the full battery 
voltage and never fails to start. The 
booster button is then released, when the 






Fig. 1. Three 
miniature magnetic 
bar stirrers 
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a drops back to the predetermined 
evel. 

The contact strips of internal flashlamp 
battery I press upon small brass plates 
which are wired to the motor, resistor, 
etc, 

Shown enlarged is the stirrer-bar (b), 
which is made from’ melting - point 
tubing. The core is either a_ portion 
of a needle or a few strands of fine iron 
wire and is slipped in before the second 
end of the tubing is closed in the blowpipe 
flame. For work in narrow vessels, the 
stirrer-bar may be less than 10 mm. long; 
in general, a length of from 10 to 20 mm. 
is suitable. 

Having measured out the sample, a 
stirrer-bar is dropped into the vessel. On 
placing the latter centrally upon the titra- 
tion platform and starting the motor, the 
stirrer-bar spins, following the motion of 
the magnet. For ordinary work, small 
beakers or conical flasks may be used, 
while the smaller vessels needed for work- 
ing with limited volumes may be cut-down 
specimen tubes. 

In this way, it was possible to perform 
successfully the conductometric titration 
of samples less than 1 ml. in volume. 
When the limited mouth area of the titra- 
tion vessel is further reduced by the 
presence of electrode-assemblies, etc., the 
henefit of this method of stirring is fully 
realised. Particularly is this so when 
ingress of air or escape of vapour must be 
avoided, so that the titration vessel has 
to be hermetically sealed, as in the Karl 
Fischer method of moisture determination. 


(a) 


Motor spindle 
(b) and 
stirrer bar 
(enlarged) 
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Fig. 2. Bench-type stirrer with internal 
battery 
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Fig. 3. Details of ring-mounting model 


Besides being easily controllable, the 
stirring action is most powerful at the 
bottom of the liquid, so that splashing 
does not result even when the motion is 
rapid. Because of the vigorous agitation, 
the smaller titration vessels have a ten 
dency to ‘ wander ’’ on the Perspex plat- 
form. This is prevented by rubber band 
K, stretched between pillars LL of No. 6 
B.A. brass screw rod, which grips the titra 
tion vessel. The band may conveniently 
be made from a length of cycle valve 
tubing joined by a short piece of glass rod, 

After having operated one of these 
stirrers for some 150 hours, including one 
non-stop run of 12 hours and several of 
eight hours the tiny bearings of che motor 
appear to be good for much more work. 

To prevent loss of the stirrer-bar when 
emptying the titration vessel, a varnished 
or glass-enclosed bar magnet may be use | 
to recover the stirrer. An alternative is 
to pour the contents of the vessel through 
a Buchner funnel (without filter paper). 

A second version of the stirrer (B, Fig. 1) 
is designed for use on a retort stand. 
The cylindrical body slides freely into 
a retort ring of suitable size and the 
whole unit is firmly secured by four small 
Terry spring clips. These are screwed to 
the underside of the white Perspex plat 
form and, when the latter is pressed 
cautiously and squarely downwards, snap 
over the thickness of the ring. Details of 
construction are shown in Fig. 3. 

Body M is a slip-lid tin canister. The 
bottom, which is arranged upwards, is cut 
away. so that the magnetic field is not 
interfered with. The No. 4 B.A. brass 
serew rod pillars NN carrying the rubber 
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securing band pass right through the body 
of the apparatus. They thus support the 
motor assembly O, the tinplate screen P 
above it, and, with the aid of external 
nuts QQ, they retain the bottom cover. 
The latter is the lid of the canister and 
carries controlling resistor 

By releasing the two nuts QQ, the 
bottom cover and body may be slipped 
downwards, leaving the motor assembly 
exposed for inspection and adjustments. 
The on-off switch, of the miniature pear 
type, is incorporated in the connecting 
leads. 

Bottle-Cap Construction 


At C (Fig. 1) is shown a third, low-built, 
version of the stirrer. The body consists of 
a pair of 2}-in.-diameter flat black bake 
lite caps, as used on reagent bottles, placed 
mouth-to-mouth. A plan view with the 
top half of the body removed is shown at 
(a) in Fig. 4. Controlling resistor S, which 
is of the miniature variety and about 3 in. 
diameter, and moter assembly T are re 
tained in position by partially imbedding 
in sealing wax. This is done by adding 
the wax in small lumps and working in with 
a heated narrow tool. 

Three holes are previously drilled in the 
cap; one accommodates the - slightly- 
projecting lower end of the motor spindle 
while the other two allow the passage of 
No. 6 B.A. brass bolts UU which hold down 
the upper half of the body. Sockets VV 
and booster switch W and the appropriate 
wiring complete this part of the assembly. 
The booster switch is merely a strip of 
resilient brass about } in. wide which, when 
pressed, will make contact with the head 
of a small brass bolt. When this is done, 
the resistor is short-circuited and the 
motor receives the full input voltage. 

A hole about 3 in. in diameter in the 
upper half of the body allows the magne‘ 
to project through, as shown at (b), Fig. 4. 
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Left, plan view, and right, side 





view of a low-built stirrer constructed of | 


bottle caps 


Surmounting the magnet is a_ third, 
smaller, bottle cap X, and the square white 
Perspex titration platform Y. These parts 
are retained by bolts ZZ, the nuts on which 
allow the clearance between the magnet 
and the underside of X to be adjusted. 
As in the previous version, the on-off 
switch is arranged in the connecting leads, 
which terminate in banana plugs AA (a) 
for insertion into the sockets. 

Several stirrer units of this type, some 
having minor modifications such as the 
location of the booster switch, reduced 
size of platform, etc., have been made and 
have given very good service. It seems 
that the design could be adapted for quan- 
tity production at a reasonable cost. 

A similar form of construction is used 
in the vacuum-operated version*’ shown 
in Fig. 5. The bakelite caps forming the 
body are held together by a band of trans 
parent adhesive tape. 

Magnet B is held by sealing wax on the 
upper end of spindle C, which is part of a 
darning needle. A short length of heavy 

(continued at foot of next page) 
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Fig. 5. Vacuum-operated magnetic stirrer 
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Methyl Bromide Poisoning 
Wider Knowledge of Hazards Urged 


RECENT fatal case of poisoning due to 

inhalation of methyl bromide is the 
subject of a report by Drs. A. C. Mac- 
Donald, J. C. Monro and G. I. Scott in 
the British Medical Journal (4676, 441). 
They are of the opinion that the dangers 
of exposure to this compound should be 
better known in view of its recent wide 
use in such things as fire extinguishers for 
ships and aircraft and in refrigeration 
plants. The case reviewed arose from the 
scrapping of fire extinguishers from air- 
craft engines, which involved emptying 
and cleaning them. 

The method was to perforate the lower 
end of the copper bottle with a fireman’s 
hatchet to let the vapour and fluid escape. 
Thereafter the brass top was sawn off the 
bottle. Normally, all this was done in the 
open air, but on the day in question the 
weather necessitated the cleaning of the 
empty bottles in a shed. In the course of 
his work, the victim had splashed a quan- 
tity of liquid methyl bromide over his 
clothes and a little of it reached his face. 

On examination, the patient was having 
recurring convulsive seizures at the rate of 
about 10 a minute. These affected the jaw, 
back, both arms, and legs. He was uncon- 
scious, and his breath had a pronounced 
alcoholic odour. The convulsions came on 
quite suddenly. 

The doctors recall that methyl bromide, 
like chloroform, ethyl chloride and carbon 
tetrachloride, is not inflammable and its 
use as an extinguisher depends on_ its 
weight—the gas is six times as heavy as 
air—and its blanketing effect. 


MINIATURE MAGNETIC BAR STIRRERS 


(continued from previous page) 


walled glass tubing, in which the spindle 
is a snugly- running fit, is the upper bear- 
ing, while the point of the needle bears 
upon D, a portion of a microscope slide. 

Rotor E is a slice cut from an ordinary 
cork and having some 32 ratchet- shaped 
teeth cut in its circumference. The cutting 
of these teeth with the aid of a razor 
blade requires a little practice. The usual 
fault is low tooth strength, which can be 
considerably alleviated by varnishing 
immediately after cutting. 

Rotation is set up by applying suction to 
side tube F, when the stream of air enter- 


Its mode of action depends largely on 
the concentration. If this is of the order 
of 10,000 p.p.m. the gas acts as a lung 
irritant. The results of relatively pro- 
longed exposure would be haemorrhage 
and oedema of the lung and pleural 
effusion. Oxygen may be effective in treat- 
ing this class of case. 

After inhalation of a concentration in 
the neighbourhood of 1000 p.p.m. there are 
slight non-characteristic symptoms, such 
as headache, giddiness, fatigue, vomiting, 
and double vision. There may then be a 
free interval of hours or even days, fol- 
lowed by the sudden onset of twitching, 
lockjaw, cramps, double vision, delirium, 
and raving madness. 

No curative treatment is known when 
convulsions have begun and there is stated 
to be only one instance of recovery after 
the onset of convulsions. 

Exposure to minimal concentrations of 
the order of 200-400 p.p.m. results in loss 
of appetite, nausea, headache, and muscu- 
lar pains, the symptoms rapidly disappear- 
ing on cessation of exposure. Prolonged 
application of methyl bromide to the skin 
may lead to burning. It is clear, how- 
ever, that this does not always happen, as 
workmen have used it to remove grease 
from their hands without ill effect. There 
is, in fact, a strong suggestion of idiosyn- 
crasy. 

One feature common to all the reported 
cases the present authors have studied is 
its occurrence in an enclosed space, such 
as a ship, covered railway wagon, or 
workshop. 


ing through jet G strikes the rotor tangen 
tially. The method of construction re 
duces frictional losses to the minimum and. 
although the device is intended to be used 
with light filter-pump suction, rapid rota 
tion can be obtained with mouth suction. 

A practical point in the making of seal 
ing wax joints to Bakelite is to roughen 
the surface of the latter with a sharp file. 
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PERSONAL 


R. F. SHerwoop Tay1or has _ been 

appointed director of the Science 
Museum, London. Dr. Taylor, who is 52, 
has been curator of the Museum of History 
of Science at Oxford. He is honorary 
editor of Abbix, journal of the Society for 
the Study of Alchemy and Early Chemistry, 
and is also honorary assistant editor of 
Chymia. From 1933-1938 he was assistant 
lecturer in inorganic chemistry at Queen 
Mary College, London, The doctor will 
take up his new duties on October 1. 


Mr. C. R. MrppLeron has been appointed 
manager at Shell’s Stanlow refinery, 
Ellesmere Port, in succession to Mr. F. 
MacktEy, who has been transferred to 
head office. Mr. Middleton, who joined 
the Shell organisation in 1924, has served 
in practically all the Group Refinery 
operating areas throughout the world. 


The Air Ministry and Ministry of 
Supply announced this week that Arr 
Cuter Marsnat Str W. Artec Corytron had 
been appointed Chief Executive, Guided 
Weapons, a post which has been created at 
the Ministry of Supply to accelerate and 
co-ordinate all work in research, develop- 
ment and production in this field. The 
post of Controller of Supplies (Air) for- 
merly held by Sir W. A. Coryton will be 
assumed by Arr Vice-MaRSHAL N. 
BooTrHMAN, who will become an additional 
member of the Air Council and be pro- 
moted to the acting rank of Air Marshal. 
Both appointments take effect from Sep- 
tember 4 


Mr. Ernest Ramsay, The Priory, Fox 
house Road, Whitehaven, director of 
Robert Frazer and Sons, Ltd., iron and 
steel stockholders, left £18,336, net £17,963. 


Mr. Freperick Harrison Toocoon, 
Roslin Road, Irby, Wirral, for 34 years 
with the British Oxygen Co., left £1,158, 
net £1,074. 





Next Week’s ia 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 29 
British Food Fair 
London: Olympia. British Food Fair. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 30 
British Association 
Birmingham: Meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Until September 6. 
Industrial Finishes Exhibition 
London: Earls Court. Industrial 
Finishes Exhibition. Until September 7. 


EFFICIENT USE OF POWER 


6 NERGY in the Service of Man ”’ is 

the theme of the annual meeting of 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science which opens in Birming 
ham next week. 

A special exhibition, arranged by the 
association, was opened by the president, 
Sir Harold Hartley, at the university last 
week. Displays indicate developments for 
the more efficient use of power being made 
by the National Coal Board, the Gas Coun 
cil and the British Electricity Authority. 

Chemical and physical advances in the 
carbonising industry are demonstrated by 
the Gas Council in co-operation with the 
West Midlands Gas Board, also a full dis- 
play of laboratory equipment for specia- 
list purposes. Models on view include a 
gas works of modern design, and a gas 
turbine (seen in section) working on a 
closed circuit, using. waste heat by means 
of a heat exchange unit. 

The coal section deals progressively with 
the development of mining from early 
times to a working model of the latest 
Samson stripper. 

In the electricity exhibit two large-scale 
models show new methods in power station 
cooling systems. The exhibition is open 
until next Tuesday, and then again on 
September 7, 8 and 9 on conclusion of the 
British Association conference. 


Graz Microchemical Congress 


AT the First International Microchemical 
Congress, organised by the Austrian Micro 
chemical Society, held at Graz last month, 
much interest was aroused by the new 
microchemical balance shown by L. Oert 
ling, Ltd., London. This was illustrated 
on page 119 of the July 22 issue of Tue 
CuHemicaL Acre. In addition to_ being 
aperiodic and having weight loading, it 
provides a direct reading of 1.0 microgram 
per division of a large illuminated scale 
projected at eye level within the balance 
case. 





Subsidised Inorganic Fertilisers 

Fertilisers eligible for assistance under 
the Ministry of Agriculture’s scheme 
for encouraging their use on_ grass 
land have now been precisely defined, and 
comprise all the commonly used inorganic 
fertilisers, namely: Basic slag; compound 
fertilisers (including nitro-chalk); ground 
phosphate rock; muriate of potash; sul- 
phate of ammonia; sulphate of potash; 
superphosphate of lime (ordinary and 
triple). 
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- OVERSEAS . 





, Plans for Venezuelan Steel 
The Venezuelan Development Corpora- 
tion has contracted with the Salem Engi- 
neering Corporation of Canada to survey 
a site for a steel plant near the Orinoco 
river and the Guaijana iron deposits. 


Canada’s Copper Output 
In the first half of this year Canada 
increased her copper output to 133,296 
tons from 128,931 tons in the January- 
June period of 1949, but produced only 
61,837 tons of nickel compared with 68,038, 
reports the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Belgian Congo Minerals Plan 

A 10-year plan by the Belgian Govern- 
ment for developing the minerals of the 
Belgian Congo calls for an annual produc- 
tion of 180,000 tons of copper, 20,000 tons 
of tin, as well as large increases in the 
production of cobalt gold, silver, industrial 
diamonds. 


Largest Vacuum Flasher for U.S. 

According to the M. W. Kellogg Com- 
pany, a new vacuum flashing unit to be 
built by them for the Standard Oil 
Company at Richmond, California, will 
include a main vessel 80 ft. high and with 
a maximum diameter of 27 ft. whose 
capacity, it is believed, will be 15 per cent 
greater ‘than any existing vacuum unit. 
The new unit will be able to charge 
55,000 barrels of reduced crude oil a day. 


Manganese in Bihar 

The discovery of extensive manganese 
ore deposits in Kalahandi, Bihar, with 
total reserves estimated at 1 million tons, 
has been reported in the quarterly report 
(January-March) of the Geological Survey 
of India. Prospecting was carried out in 
respect of the bauxite deposits in Tungar 
Hill, Bombay, and geophysical investiga- 
tion of a copper area in Madras was con- 
ducted. 


U.S. Aluminium Production 

Output of primary aluminium in the 
U.S.A. in May reached 61,929 short tons, 
the highest domestic production since 
July 1944. The average daily rate reached 
nearly 2000 tons, according to the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines. Stocks at the end of 
the month were 16,341 short tons, an 
improvement of 2704 tons on the figures 
at the end of April. The first change in 
price of virgin aluminium for 19 months 
was announced on May 19 by the Alumi- 
nium Co. of America with a rise of one- 
half cent a pound. 


D 


Glass Arrests Atomic Radiation 
Two types of glass which can be used in 
spectacles to protect the eyes from atomic 
radiation are reported to have been 
developed by scientists at Pittsburgh Uni- 
versity, They will be used by 
workers in atomic laboratories. 


Utrecht International Industries Fair 

At the 55th International Industries 
Fair, to be held at Utrecht, Holland, from 
September 5 to 14 inclusive, two of the 
largest sections will be devoted respec- 
tively to pharmaceutical products and 
medical instruments and equipment. 


Indian Board of Engineering 
A board of India engineering research 
to function as an advisory body to the 
governing body of the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research has 


been formed in India. Its main func- 
tions will be to initiate and _ co- 
ordinate research work in the various 


branches of engineering. 


Unwanted Arsenic 

Swedish exports of arsenic are falling, it 
has been announced by the Boldens Gruwx 
A/B, the only Swedish firm producing 
arsenic. The reason given is that arsenic 
is less used in agriculture than formerly 
and supplies can now be obtained from a 
variety of sources. The company an- 
nounces that it has thousands of tons on 
its hands for which there appears to be 
no likely consumer. 


Swedish Iron Sponge Method for Venezuela 

The so-called iron sponge method may, 
according to Svenska Dagbladet, be used 
in exploiting the immense iron-ore deposits 
recently discovered at Cerro Bolivar, 
formerly known as Mt. La Parida, south 
of the Orinoco River in eastern Venezuela. 
This application of the method has been 
developed by Professor Martin Wiberg, of 
the University College of Technology in 
Stockholm, and is now practised at the 
Séderfors plant in Central Sweden, Here 
both charcoal and coke are employed in 
extraction with the aid of electric power. 
Since coal and other power resources are 
limited in Venezuela, while crude oil is 
abundant, experiments are taking place 
with a view to adapting the Swedish 
method to oil. The plans have been drawn 
up in. co-operition with Dr. Magnus 
Tigerschidld, of Sweden’s Iron Masters’ 
Association, who recently visited Venezuela 
at the invitation of the Government there. 
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THe PETROLEUM CHEMICALS INDUSTRY, by 
F. Goldstein. Foreword by Profes- 
sor Sir Robert Robinson. London, E. 

& F. N. Spon, Ltd. Pp. 449. 63s. 


At the present time, when the founda- 
tions of a large petroleum chemicals 
industry is being laid in this country, it is 
appropriate that a volume such as this, 
from the pen of a British author, should 
be published. 

The book is concerned with the manufac- 
ture of synthetic organic chemicals based 
on petroleum as the starting material. 
This, as the author points out, is the third 
and newest of the three principal basic raw 
materials, coal, vegetable matter and 
mineral oil, from which almost all indus- 
trial organic compounds are manufactured. 

Before the war, we in this country were 
many years behind the Americans in the 
** know how ”’ of petroleum chemistry. In 
fact, the setting up of a petroleum chemi- 
cals industry over here would have met 
with great difficulty because of the duty 
on hydrocarbon oils then in existence. 
After the war, the realisation of the impor- 
tance of such an industry to this country 
led to the abolition of this duty and the 
opening of the door to British firms. The 
oil companies were quick to take advan- 
tage of this. Chemical plant for this 
new industry is now springing up all over 
the country, and is a heartening sign of 
the flourishing state of the British petro- 
leum chemicals industry. 

In this volume the author has 
endeavoured to survey the field of indus 
trial organic chemistry in which oil is the 
most economic starting material, but to 
make the competitive position reasonably 
clear, information on alternative non 
petroleum routes has been included, where 
appropriate. It has also been considered 
worth while to include subjects where the 
oil route has not yet been established as 
the most economic one, but where improve 
ments in technique may swing the balance 
in its favour. 

To keep the book within bounds, the 
choice of subject matter was highly selec- 
tive. Although the chemistry of petro- 
leum derivatives leads predominantly to 
aliphatic compounds, the manufacture of 
aromatic hydrocarbons from petroleum is 
dealt with in some detail. The chemical 


developments based on these petroleum 
aromatics are, however, excluded. Simi- 
larly, the manufacture of raw materials 
from petroleum for the high polymer 
industry is referred to, but the polymerisa- 
tion step is not discussed. 

The chemistry and technology of the 
petroleum industry, which deals mainly 
with the manufacture of fuels and lubri 
cants from crude petroleum, has been dis 
cussed only in so far as it is relevant to 
the petroleum chemicals industry: manu 
facture of carbon black, which is based 
almost exclusively on petroleum, but which 
does not lead to synthetic organic chemi- 
cals, has not yet been included. 

The book is divided as follows: Chapter 
1 deals with the source of materials of the 
petroleum chemicals industry, the hydro- 
carbons present in crude petroleum or 
produced as by-products in the refining 
operations. Chapters 2-5 deal with the 
chemistry of the paraffins, and Chapters 
6-10 with the manufacture of olefins and 
the chemical developments based on them. 
The manufacture of the other important 
classes of hydrocarbons—diolefins, naph- 
thenes, aromatics, and acetylene—are dis 
cussed in Chapters 11-14. 

In Chapters 15-19, the manufacture and 
reactions of the principal petroleum chemi- 
cals are considered. Chapter 20 gives a 
brief summary of the chemical by-products 
—usually non-hydrocarbon—arising from 
refinery operations. 

here are appendices containing useful 
statistics relating to world petroleum pro- 
duction and consumption and the manu- 
facture of synthetic organic chemicals of 
non-coal tar origin in the U.S.A. 

The book is well printed and has ample 
diagrams to illustrate the manufacture of 
the more important chemicals. There is « 
very full subject index 

For the student, research worker, and 
for the many people in the petroleum 
chemicals industry, this book will fill a 
great need.—R.C. 


Book as rey 


THE CHEMISTRY OF THE ACETYLENIC Com 
POUNDS. Vol, 2. The Acetylenic Acids. 
A. W. Johnson. 1950, London: Edward 
Arnold & Co. Pp. xxvii+828. 50s. 
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Lead Price Raised 
An increase in the price of good soft pig 
lead by £8 from £104 to £112 a ton 
delivered, was announced by the Ministry 
of Supply on Tuesday, August 22. 


Examination Successes 

The Pharmaceutical Society announces 
that 86 men and 47 women passed its 
intermediate examination held in Scotland 
in July. 

Coal Production 

Britain’s output of both deep-mined and 
opencast coal last week was lower than in 
the corresponding week last year. Com- 
paring figures are: Last week: 3,958,500 
tons (deep-mined 3,699,200 tons, opencast 
259,300 tons); August 20, 1949: 4,010,000 
tons (deep-mined 3,748,300 tons, opencast 
261,700 tons). 


Chadwick Public Lectures 

The Chadwick trustees announce the 
38th annual series of public lectures, as 
follows: September 21, St. Mary’s 
Hospital Medical School, London; October 
3, Art Gallery, Plymouth; October 24, 
Westminster Hospital Medical School, 
London; November 14, Royal Sanitary 
Institute, London; December 5, Royal 
Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, 
London. 


British Platinum for U.S.A. 

A shipment of 384,000 troy ounces of 
plantinum from British Government stocks 
for the American raw material reserves 
has arrived in the U.S.A. The sale was 
negotiated under the Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administration agreement between 
the U.K. and the U.S.A. This provides 
that 5 per cent of the British counterpart 
fund must be set aside for ECA admini- 
strative purposes and for the purchase of 
scarce raw materials. 


Dearer Copper 
The price of electrolytic copper was 
raised on August 22 from £186 to £202 a 
ton delivered consumers’ works. Buying 
price for rough copper in slabs of from 
2 to 8 ewt. was also raised from £144 to 


£156 a ton, discounts, premiums, and 
charges for forward delivery remained 
unchanged. The increases were made to 


safeguard the position of the Ministry of 
Supply in view of the rise in copper prices 
made by U.S. producers and pending dis- 
cussion with the Northern Rhodesian pro- 
ducers under an agreement made with 
them last July. 


K.I.D. Exemptions 

The following items have been exempted 
from Key Industry Duty for the period 
beginning August 24 and ending Decem- 
ber 81, 1950: Disodium dihydrogen pyro- 
phosphate (a sodium phosphate), heptoic 
acid, pyrocatechol, succinonitrile. The 
order is_ the Safeguarding of Industries 
(Exemption (No. 9)) Order, 1950, and is 
published as Statutory Instruments 1950, 
No. 1889. 


Revised Belting Standard 
The British Standards Institution an- 
nounces a revision of the war emergency 
standard B.S. 351, relating to friction 
surface rubber transmission belting, which 
it has just issued (2s. post paid). The 
document provides four fabric weights for 
use in the construction of belting, and 
gives full constructional details and test 
requirements. It incorporates appendices 

dealing with service conditions. 


Spreading Fertiliser from the Air 

The first full-scale top dressing of hill 
and marginal land by an_ aeroplane 
equipped with a six-ton hopper is expected 
to take place in the Plynlimon highlands, 
Cardiganshire, at the end of this month. 
The ’plane will make eight flights in two 
days scattering nearly 50 tons of lime and 
phosphate dressing. The Minister of Agri- 
culture (Mr. Tom Williams) and represen- 
tatives of the Colonial Governments are 
expected to witness the demonstration. 


U.K. Light Metal Statistics 
_Ministry of Supply Statistics relating to 
production, imports and consump- 
tion of light metals in June include the 
following (in long tons) :—Virgin alumi- 
nium: production 2455, imports 18,348. 
Secondary aluminium: production 6918. 
Aluminium scrap arisings 7248, consump- 
tion 10,222. Aluminium fabrication 19,073, 
foil 1004. Magnesium fabrication 319. 
Production and imports of virgin alumi- 
nium were both less than a year ago. 


Refinery Column’s Tunnel Trip 

Special traffic arrangements were put 
into operation in the Mersey tunnel 
recently to enable a huge tubular column 
driven by two tractors to pass through on 
its way to the new Shell Mex oil refinery 
at Stanlow where it is to be installed as 
a refiner. Measuring 95 ft. by 8} ft. and 
weighing 50 tons, the column took up the 
two lanes normally used for traffic to Bir- 


kenhead. 
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Law and Company News 


Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from the printed reports, but we 
cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 
Mortgages and Charges 

(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 
provides that every Mortgage or Charge, as described 
herein, shall be registered within 21 days after its 
creation, otherwise it shall be void against the liquidator 
and any creditor. The Act also provides that every 
company shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify 
the total amount of debt due from the.company in 
respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following 
Mortgages or Charges have been so registered. In each 
case the total debt, as specified in the last available 
Annual Summary, is also given—marked with an *— 
followed by the date of the Summary, but such total may 
have been reduced.) 


ANGLO-DutcH PrrrRoLEUM Co. (WEs- 
TERN), Ltp. London, E.C. (M., 26/8/50). 
July 21, £5000 mortgage, to Credit for 
Industry, Ltd.; charged on _ property 
known as Regent Garage & Filling Station, 
409 Prince Regent Lane, Plaistow. *Nil. 
October 5, 1949. 

Batrery Construction, Lrp., Bridg- 
water. (M., 26/8/50.) July: 21, £6000 
debenture to N. Pensabene-Perez, Nassau, 
Bahamas; general charge. *Nil. Decem- 
ber 8, 1949. 


Cray & Son, Lrp., London, E., fertiliser 
manufacturers. (M., 26/8/50.) July 12, 
mortgage and a deed both securing £2010 
and further sums not ex. therewith 
£40,000, to Westbourne Park Building 
Society; charged on land and factory at 
Marshgate Lane, West Ham. *£6000. 
October 15, 1947. 


CRAYONNE, Ltrp., Bexley, manufacturers 
of plastic and moulding materials, (M., 
26/8/50.) July 20, mortgage, to Martins 
Bank, Lid., securing all moneys due ot 
to become due to the bank; charged on 
property known as St. Bernard Works, 
Bexley, with plant, machinery, etc. *Nil. 
April 6, 1950. 


WeEnNtock Lime Co., Lrp., Birmingham. 
(M., 26/8/50.) July 21, £3600, £4500, 
£4050, £4050, £4500, £4500, £4500 and 
£4500 mortgages, to Dudley & District 
Benefit Building Society; charged on pro- 
perties. *Nil. December 31, 1947. 


Satisfactions 


Happon Concrete Co., Lrp., Notting- 
ham. (ML.S., 26/8/50.) Satisfaction July 
26, of charge registered August 15, 1949. 

Murray & McConacnir, Lrp., Winches- 
ter, chemists. (M.S., 26/8/50.) Satisfac- 
tion July 24, of charge registered August 
25, 1947. 


Wuu1am Torson, Lrp., Fazeley, bleach- 
ers, dyers, etc. (M.S., 26/8/50.) Satis- 
faction July 24, of series of debentures out- 
standing July 1, 1908. 


Company News 


E. Griffiths Hughes, Ltd. 

Consolidated profits of E. Griffiths 
Hughes, Ltd., and its subsidiaries, for the 
year ended March 31, amounted to 
£390,297, from which the directors recom- 
mend a final dividend of 73 per cent should 
be paid on the ordinary shares, making 
10 per cent for the year. 


London Aluminium Co., Ltd. 

The London Aluminium Co., Ltd., an- 
nounces that there will be no interim 
dividend for 1950 on the ordinary shares. 
For 1949 the payment was 30 per cent. 
The directors state that the company has 
traded at a satisfactory profit for the year 
but that cash resources should be con- 
served. Its long-term policy will be to 
build up substantial reserves associated 
with the expansion of the engineering side 
of its activities. Orders on hand are stated 
to be sufficient for the firm’s production 
capacity for some months ahead. 


Triplex Safety Glass Co., Ltd. 

The Triplex Safety Glass Co., Ltd., is 
raising its dividend by 23 per cent by pay- 
ing Is. 3d. per 10s. unit, or 123 per cent 
less tax, for the year ended June 30. This 
compares with ls. per unit for each of the 
three preceding years. Gross group pro- 
fits totalled £186,306, against the previous 
year’s £143,786. 


Increase of Capital 


An extraordinary general meeting of 
Albright & Wilson, Ltd., will be conv ened 
shortly at which stoc kholders will be in- 
vited to approve an increase in the 
authorised capital of the company. Sub- 
ject to such approval and the consent of 
the Treasury it is the board’s intention 
to make an issue of 2,023,164 five per cent 
cumulative preference shares of £1 each 
at 20s. per share and to offer the same for 
subscription to the holders of ordinary 
stock by means of renounceable letters of 
rights in’ the ratio of one preference: share 
for every two ordinary stock units of 5s. 
each held on an appointed date. Further 
particulars will be announced in due 
course. 
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ILT-EDGED stocks resumed their 

advance this week and 3} per cent 
War Loan at over 95 reached its highest 
level this year. The better news from 
Korea helped market sentiment generally, 
although there was no marked improve- 
ment in the volume of business. Talk of 
a big new Government issue to finance re 
armament is now regarded as probable in 
due course. Meanwhile, British Funds are 
attracting attention as the best safety- 
first holding until the general investment 
outlook can be better clarified. Leading 
industrial shares have strengthened a 
little, taking their tendency from that in 
gilt-edged stocks, although movements 
generally were small and have not ex- 
ceeded more than a few pence. 

Chemical and allied shares were gener- 
ally better where changed, partly because 
of more general recognition in the City of 
the important part the industry will play 
in the rearmament programme. Imperial] 
Chemical have risen sharply to 43s. 3d. 
Monsanto kept steady at 49s., Fisons at 
26s. 6d., and Albright & Wilson, at 
30s. 6d., were steady, following news of 
the company’s plans to raise £2 million by 
a rights issue of 5 per cent preference at 
par to shareholders. Boake Roberts kept 
at 29s. 9d. In his annual statement, Mr. 
E. J. Boake tells shareholders that plans 
to capitalise part of the reserve fund are 
for the time being frustrated by the ban 
on free share issues of ordinary shares. 

Brotherton 10s. shares eased, but later 
strengthened to 19s. 103d. Amber Chemical 
2s. shares were 3s., F. W. Berk 2s. 6d. 
shares 10s. 3d., Bowman Chemical 4s. 
shares 5s. 8d., Pest Control 5s. shares 
6s. 9d. Laporte Chemicals 5s. units 
10s. 13d., and Lawes Chemical 10s. 3d. 
British Chemical & Biologicals 4 per cent 
preference were 17s. 3d., W. J. Bush 
ordinary 81s. 3d., and L. B. Hollidaw 43 
per cent preference 19s. 6d.; Woolley 43 per 
cent debentures kept at 1043. 

Reflecting the better tendency on the 
Stock Exchange, British Aluminium firmed 
up to 41s., Birmid Industries advanced to 
85s. and British Glues & Chemicals 4s. 
shares further strengthened to 25s. Triplex 
Glass, however. despite good results and 
higher dividend, came in for profit-taking 
and the 10s. units. after touching 24s. 9d., 
reacted to 23s. 6d. United Glass Bottle 
kept firm at 75s. 

Borax Consolidated were 54s. 3d., British 
Oxygen 95s. 3d., and United Molasses im- 
proved to 42s. 9d.; the 4s. units of the Dis- 


Chemical and Allied Stocks and Shares 


tillers Co. were up to 19s. in anticipation 
of the full report and accounts. Turner & 
Newall also moved better at 80s. 3d., 
Associated Cement improved to 84s. 6d., 
and paint shares recorded moderate gains. 
Pinchin Johnson at 89s. 6d. were good on 
the full results and the chairman’s state- 
ment that the company is likely in due 
course to segregate its overseas assets, 

Boots Drug rose further to 48s. 9d. and 
Glaxo Laboratories were close on 47s. 
Levers, after easing, firmed up to 39s., and 
there were small gains in shares of com- 
panies connected with plastics. British 
Xylonite were 73s. 9d., and_ British 
Industrial Plastics 2s. shares 5s. isd. De 
La Rue strengthened to 25s. 3d. on the 
full results; the chairman indicates in his 
statement that later on more capital will 
be required, partly because of preparations 
in hand to repay the bank overdraft. Oils 
have been steadier with Shell at 62s. 6d. 
and Burmah Oil 55s. 





Scottish Chemists’ Withdrawal 


AT a private meeting last week chemists 
in Edinburgh, the Lothians, and Peebles, 
authorised the Pharmaceutical Standing 
Committee (Scotland) to withdraw their 
services from the National Health Service. 
The resolution will be placed before a 
meeting of the Scottish Pharmaceutical 
General Council in Edinburgh on August 30. 
The meeting followed the introduction of 
regulations by the Secretary of State for 
Scotland giving him power to alter 
chemists’ rates of payment under the 
service. 





Technical Publications 


ANODES for the plating trade are the 
subject of a 12-page booklet recently issued 
by the Federated Metals Division of the 
American Smelting and Refining Co., New 
York. Regular anode products of the 
division include those of chill-formed and 
electrodeposited copper, also anodes of 
lead, zinc, tin, brass and cadmium 
* * am 


FIRST production of polystyrene in the 
United Kingdom (Tue CHemicaL AGE, 63, 
81) at its Newport factory is described in 
“The Autoclave’’ (Vol. 2, No. 4), house 
magazine of Monsanto Chemicals, Ltd. 
With this issue the journal completes its 
first year of publication. 
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Prices of British Chemical Products 
Supply Position Satisfactory 


HE market for industrial chemicals 

continues to show a greater activity 
than is usual for the period, the present 
movement being mainly due to the desire 
on the part of consumers, under the 
present uncertain conditions, to cover their 
forward requirements. Despite the overall 
increased demand, there has been no 
evidence of a tight position in any section 
of the market and, in fact, the supply 
position appears to be comfortable. So far 
as prices are concerned, the tendency is 
towards higher levels ‘and the upward 
movement in the quotations for non- 
ferrous metals has necessitated adjust- 
ments in the quotations for the chemical 
compounds. White lead and red lead, 
which were increased a week ago to 
£131 10s. per ton and £122 10s. per ton 
respectively, have been further advanced, 
at the time these notes were written, to 
a basis price of £138 10s. per ton for white 
lead and a basis price of £130 per ton for 
red lead. The demand for coal tar pro- 
ducts has remained brisk and shipments 
of tar acids to the U.S.A. have been satis- 
factory. There have been no price changes 
reported, but the undertone is very firm. 


General 


Acetic Acid.—Per ton: 80% technical, 1 ton, 
£61; 80% pure, 1 ton, £66; commercial 
glacial 1 ton £71; delivered buyers’ 
premises in returnable barrels; in glass 
carboys, £7; demijohns, £11 extra. 

Acetic Anhydride.—Ton lots d/d, £110 per 


ton. 
Acetone.—Small lots: 5 gal. drums, £90 
per ton; 10 gal. drums, £85 per ton 


In 40/45 gal. drums less than 1 ton, 
£70 per ton; 1 to 9 tons, £69 per ton; 
10 to 50 tons, £68 per ton; 50 tons and 
over, £67 per ton. 

Alcohol, Industrial Absolute.—50.000 gal. 
lots, d/d, 2s. 1d. per proot gallon; 5000 


gal. lots, d/d, 2s. 2$d. per proof gal. 
Alcohol, Diacetone.—Small lots: 5 gal. 
drums, £133 per ton; 10 gal. drums, 
£128 per ton. In 40/45 gal. drums: 
less than 1 ton, £113 per ton; 1 to 9 


tons, £112 per ton; 10 to 50 tons, £111 
per ton; 50 to 100 tons, £110 per ton; 
100 tons and over, £109 per ton. 
Alum.—Loose lump, £17 per ton, f.o.r. 
MANCHESTER : Ground, £17 10s. 
Aluminium Sulphate.—Ex works, £11 10s 
per ton d/d. Mancnester: £11 10s. 


MANCHESTER.—A firm tone has continued 
in virtually all sections of the Manchester 
market for heavy chemical products during 
the past week. The demand for soda ash 
and other alkalis on home consumption 
account has been on steady lines and good 
deliveries are being taken of these, as well 
as of a wide range of other products, On 
the export side, a fair number of new in- 
quiries has been dealt with. Moderate buy 
ing interest has been reported in the fer- 
tiliser materials. In the market for ta: 
products reasonably steady trading condi 
tions has been experienced in most sec 
tions, especially in the light distillates. 

GiasGow.—There has been, considerable 
activity in the Scottish market owing to 
the fact that there is a tendency for certain 
heavy chemicals to become scarce, no 
doubt influenced by the international situa 
tion. The export market remains fairly 
steady. 

Price Changes 


Rises: Ammonium bicarbonate, ammonium 
sulphate, compound fertiliser, ‘‘nitro- 
chalk’’, red lead, white lead, litharge. 

Reduction: Bleaching powder. 

Chemicals 

Ammonia, Anhydrous.—ls. 9d. to 2s. 3d 
per Ib. 

Ammonium’ Bicarbonate.—2 cwt. non 


returnable drums; 1 ton lots £47 per ton. 
Ammonium Carbonate.—1 ton lots: Mavn- 
CHESTER: Powder, £52 d/d. 


Ammonium Chloride.— Grey galvanising 


£27 10s. per ton, in casks, ex wharf. 
Fine white 98%, £21 10s. to £22 10s. 
per ton. See also Salammoniac. 
Ammonium Nitrate.—D/d, £18 to £20 per 
ton. 
Ammonium Persulphate.—Mancnester: £5 
per cwt. d/d. 


Ammonium Phosphate.—Mono- and di-, 
ton lots, d/d, £78 and £76 10s. per ton. 

Amy] Acetate.—In 10-ton lots, £171 10s. per 
ton. 

Antimony Oxide.—£160 per ton. 

Antimony Sulphide.—Golden, d/d in 5 cwt. 
lots, as to grade, etc., 1s. 93d. to 
Qs. 43d. per lb. Crimson, 2s. 63d, to 
3s. 3$d. per Ib. 

Arsenic.—Per ton, £38 5s. to £41 5s., ex store. 

Barium Carbonate.—Precip., d/d; 2-ton Sots, 
£27 5s. per ton, bag packing, ex works. 
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Barium Chloride.—£35 to £35 10s. per ton. 

Barium Sulphate (Dry Blanc Fixe).—Precip., 
4-ton lots, £29 10s. per ton d/d; 2-ton 
lots, £29 15s. per ton. 

Bleaching Powder.—£19 10s. per ton in 
casks (1 ton lots). 

Borax.—Per ton for ton lots, in free 140 lb. 
bags, carriage paid : Anhydrous, 
£54; in Il-cwt. bags, commercial, 
granular, £34 10s.; crystal, £37; powder, 
£38, extra fine powder, £389; B.P., 
granular, £44; crystal, £46; powder, 
£48-£48 10s.; extra fine powder £48. 

Boric Acid.—Per ton for ton lots in free 
l-cwt. bags, carriage paid: Commercial, 
granular, £62; crystal, £69; pow- 
der, £66 10s.; extra fine powder, 
£68 10s.; B.P., granular, £75 10s.; 
crystal, £81; powder, £78 10s.; extra 
fine powder, £80 10s. 

Butyl Acetate BSS.—£144 10s. per ton, in 
10-ton lots. 

Buty] Alcohol BSS.—£135 10s. per ton, in 
10-ton lots. 

Calcium Bisulphide.—£6 10s. to £7 10s. per 
ton f.o.r. London, 

Calcium Chloride.—70/72% solid £9 12s. 6d. 
per ton, in 4 ton lots. 

Charcoal, Lump.—£25 per ton, ex wharf. 
Granulated, £30 per ton. 

Chlorine, Liquid.— £28 10s. per ton d/d in 
16/17-cwt.- drums (3-drum lots). 

Chrometan.—Crystals, 6d. per Ib. 

Chromic Acid.—ls. 10d. to 1s. 11d. per lb., 
less 24%, d/d U.K. 

Citric Acid.—Controlled prices per lb., d/d 
buyers’ premises. Tor 5 cwt. or over, 
anhydrous, 1s. 63d., other, 1s. 5d.; 1 to 
5 cwt., anhydrous, 1s. 9d., other, 1s. 7d. 
Higher prices for smaller quantities. 

Cobalt Oxide.—Black, delivered, 9s. 10d. per 
Ib. 


Copper Carbonate.—Manonester: 1s. 9d. 
per Ib. 
Copper Chloride.—(53 per cent), d/d, 


1s. 114d. per lb. 

Copper Oxide. — Black, 
Is. 44d. per lb. 

Copper Nitrate.—(53 per cent), d/d, 1s. 10d. 
per lb. 

Copper Sulphate.—£52 15s. per ton f.o.b., less 
2%, in 2-cwt. bags. 

Cream of Tartar.—100%, per cwt., about 
£7 2s. per 10 cwt. lot, d/d. 

Ethyl Acetate.—10 tons and upwards, d/d, 
£103 10s. per ton. 

Formaldehyde.—£31 per ton in 
according to 
CHESTER; £32. 

Formic Acid.—85%, £66 to £67 10s. per ton, 


carriage paid. 


powdered, about 


casks, 
quantity, d/d. Man- 
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Glycerin.—Chemically pure, double dis. 
tilled 1260 s.g. 128s. per cwt. Refined 
pale straw industrial, 5s. per cwt. lese 
than chemically pure. 

Hexamine.—Technical grade for commercial 
purposes, about ls. 4d. per ib.; free- 
running crystals are quoted at 2s. 1d. 
to 2s. 3d. per lb.; bulk carriage paid. 

Hydrochloric Acid.—Spot, 7s. 6d to 88 9d. 
per carboy d/d, according to purity, 
strength and locality. 

Hydrofluoric Acid.—59/60%, about ls. to 
ls. 2d. per lb. 

Hydrogen Peroxide.—1ls. 0}d. per lb. d/d, car- 
boys extra and returnable. 

Iodine.—Resublimed B.P., 18s. per Ib. in 
cwt. lots. 

Iron Sulphate.—F’.o.r. works, £3 15s. to £4 
per ton. 

Lactic Acid.—Pale tech., £85 per ton; dark 
tech., £75 per ton ex works; barrels 
returnabie. 

Lead Acetate.—Nominal. 

Lead Carbonate.—Nominal. 

Lead Nitrate.—Nominal. 

Lead, Red.—Basis prices per ton: Genuine 
dry red lead, £122 10s.; orange lead, 
£134 10s. Ground in oil: red, £144 5s.; 
orange, £156 5s. 

Lead, White.—Basis prices: Dry English, 
in 8-cwt. casks, £131 10s. per ton. Ground 
in oil, English, under 2 tons, £150. 

Lime Acetate.—Brown, tun lots, d/d, £18 to 
£20 per ton; grey, 80-82 per cent, ton 
lots, d/d, £22 to £25 per ton. 

Litharge.— £122 10s. per ton. 

Lithium Carbonate.—7s. 9d. per Ib. net. 

Magnesite.—Calcined, in bags, ex works, 
£27. 

Magnesium Carbonate.—Light, commercial, 
d/d, £70 per ton. 

Magnesium Chloride.—Solid (ex 
£15 per ton. 

Magnesium Oxide.—Light, 
d/d, £160 per ton. 

Magnesium Sulphate.—£12 to £14 per ton. 

Mercuric Chloride.—Per |b., lump, 7s. 4d.; 
smaller quantities dearer 

Mercurous Ohloride.—8s. to 9s. per Ib., 
according to quantity. 

Mercury Sulphide, Red.—Per lb., from 
10s. 3d. for ton lots and over to 10s. 7d. 
for lots of 7 to under 30 Ib. 

Methanol.—Pure synthetic, d/d, £28 to £88 
per ton. 

Methylated Spirit.—Industrial 66° O.P. 100 
gals., 3s. 7$d. per gal.; nyridinised 64° 
O.P. 100 gal., 3s. 84d. per gal, 


wharf), 


commercial, 
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Nicke] Sulphate.—F.o.r. 
lb. (Nominal.) 
Nitric Acid.—£24 to £26 per ton, ex works. 
Oxalic Acid.—About £133 per ton packed 

in free 5-cwt. casks. 

Paraffin Wax.—From £58 10s. to £101 17s. 6d., 
according to grade for 1 ton lots. 

Phosphoric Acid.—Technica] (S.G. 1.500), 
ton lots, carriage paid, £63 10s. per ton; 
B.P. (8.G.1.750), ton lots, carriage 
paid, 1s. 1d. per lb. 

Phosphorus.—Red, 3s. per lb. d/d; yellow 
1s. 10d. per lb. d/d. 

Potash, Caustic.—Solid, £65 10s. per ton 
for 1-ton lots; flake, £76 per ton for 
l-ton lots. Liquid, d/d, nominal. 

Potassium Bichromate. — Crystals and 
granular, 98d. per lb.; ground, 108d. per 


works, 3s. 4d. per 


Ib., for not less than 6 cwt.; 1l-cwt. 
lots, 3d. per lb. extra. 

Potassium Carbonate.—Calcined, 98/100%, 
£64 per ton for 1-ton lots, ex store; 


hydrated, £58 for 1-ton lots. 

Potassium Chlorate.—Imported powder and 
crystals, nominal. 

Potassium Chloride.—Industrial, 96 per cent 
6-ton lots, £16.10 per ton. 

Potassium Iodide.—B.P., lls. 1d. to 12s. per 
lb., according to quantity. 

Potassium Nitrate.—Small granular crystals, 
76s. per cwt. ex store, according to 
quantity 


Potassium Permanganate.—B.P., 1s. 7$d. 


per |b. for 1l-cwt. lots; for 38 cwt. and 
upwards, 1s. 6d. per lb.; technical, 
£6 13s. to £7 13s. per cwt.; according 


to quantity d/d. 

Potassium Prussiate.—Yellow, nominal! 

Salammoniac.—Dog-tooth crystals, £72 10s 
per ton; medium, £67 10s. per ton; fine 
white crystals, £21 10s. to £22 10s. pe 
ton, in casks. 

Salicylic Acid.—Mancuester: 2s. to 3s. 4}d. 
per lb. d/d. 

Soda Ash.—58% ex depédt or d/d, London 
station, £8 17s. 3d. to £10 14s. 6d. per 
ton. 

Soda, Caustic. — Solid 
£18 4s. per ton d/d. 

Sodium Acetate.—£41-£55 per ton. 

Sodium Bicarbonate.—Refined, spot, £11 
per ton, in bags. 

Sodium Bichromate.—Crystals, cake and 
powder, 8d. per lb.; anhydrous, 743d 
per lb., net, d/d U.K. in 78 ecwt. casks. 

Sodium  Bisulphite. — Powder,  60/62%, 
£29 12s. 6d. per ton d/d in 2 ton lots for 
home trade. 

Sodium Carbonate Monohydrate.—£25 per 
ton d/d in minimum ton lots in 2-cwt. 
free bags. 


76/77% ; spot, 
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Sodium Chlorate.—£52 to £57 per ton. 

Sodium Cyanide.—100 per cent basis, 8d. to 
9d. per Ib. 

Sodium Fluoride.—D/d, £4 10s. per cwt. 

Sodium Hyposulphite. — Pea crystals 
£23 2s. 6d. a ton; commercial, 1-ton 
lots, £21 12s. 6d. per ton carriage paid. 

Sodium Iodide.—B.P., 16s. 
cwt. lots. 

Sodium Metaphosphate (Calgon).—Flaked, 
loose in metal drums, £101 10s. ton. 
Sodium Metasilicate.—£19 to £19 5s. per ton, 

d/d U.K. in ton lots. 

Sodium Nitrate.—Chilean Indestzial, 97-98 
per cent, 6-ton lots, d/d station, £23 
per ton. 

Sodium Nitrite.—£29 10s. per ton. 

Sodium Percarbonate.—123% available oxy- 
gen, £7 17s. 9d. per cwt. in 1-cwt. drums. 

Sodium Phosphate.—Per ton d/d for ton lots: 
Di-sodium, crystalline, £32 10s., anhy- 
drous, £65; tri-sodium, crystalline, 
£32 10s., anhydrous, £64. 

Sodium Prussiate.—9d. to 94d. 
store. 

Sodium Silicate.—£6 to £11 per tun. 

Scdium Silicofluoride.—Ex store, nominai. 

Sodium Sulphate (Glauber Salt).—£8 per 
ton d/d. 

Sodium Sulphate (Salt Cake).—Unground. 
£6 per ton d/d etation in bulk. 
MANCHESTER: £6 10s. per ton d/d 
station. 

Sodium Sulphide. — Solid, 60/62%, spot 
£25 15s. per ton, d/d, in drums; broken, 
£27 5s. per ton, d/d, in casks. 

Sodium Sulphite.—Anhydrous, £29 10s. per 
ton; pea crystals, £20 10s. per ton 
d/d station in kegs; commercial, £12 to 
£14 per ton d/d station in bags. 

Sulphur.—Per ton for 4 tons or mor 
ground, £15 lls. 6d. to £17 16s. 6d. 
according to fineness. 

Sulphuric Acid.—160° Tw., £6 16s. to £7 16s. 
per ton; 140° Tw., arsenic free 
£5 10s. per ton; 140° Tw., arsenious, 
£5 2s. 6d. per ton; Quotations naked 
at sellers’ works. 

Tartaric Acid.—Per cwt: 
£8 5s. 

Tin Oxide.—l-cwt. lots d/d £25 10s. 
(Nominal.) 

Titanium Oxide.—Comm., ton lots, d/d, (56 
lb, bags) £102 per ton, 

Zinc Oxide.—Maximum price per ton for 2 
ton lots, d/d; white seal, £121 10s.; 
green seal, £120 10s.; red seal, £119. 

Zinc Sulphate.—Nominal. 


9d. per lb, in 


per lb. ex 


10 cwt. or more 
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Rubber Chemicals 

Antimony Sulphide.—Golden, 4s. to 5s. per 
ib. Crimson, 2s. 7$d. to 3s. per Ib. 

Arsenic Sulphide.—Yellow, 1s. 9d. per ‘ib 

Barytes.—Best white bleached, £11-£11 10s 
per ton. 

Cadmium Sulphide.—6s. to 6s. 6d. per lb 

Carbon Bisulphide.—£37 to £41 per ton, 
according to quality, in free returnable 
drums. 

Carbon Black.—6d. to 8d. per |lb., according 
to packing. 

Carbon Tetrachloride.—£59 10s. per ton. 

Chromium Oxide.—Green, 2s. per lb. 

India-rubber Substitutes.—White, 10 5/16d. 
to 1s. 59d. per lb.; dark, 10}1. to 1s. 
per lb. 

Lithopone.—30%, £36 15s. per ton. 

Minera] Black.—£7 10s. to £10 per ton. 

Minera] Rubber, ‘‘ Rupron.’’—£20 per ton. 

Sulphur Chloride.—7d. per lb. 

Vegetable Lamp Black.—£49 per ton. 


Vermillion.—Pale or deep, 15s. 6d. per Ib. 
for 7-lb. lots. 


Nitrogen Fertilisers 


Ammonium Sulphate.—Per ton in 6-ton lots, 
d/d farmer’s nearest station, £12 8s. 
Compound Fertilisers.—Per ton d/d farmer's 
nearest station, I.C.I. No. 1 grade. 
where available, £10 17s. I.C.I. Special 
No. 1, £19 Qs. National No. 2, 
£11 Os. 6d. per ton 

‘* Nitro-Chalk.’’—£12 9s, 6d. per ton in 6-ton 
lots, d/d farmer’s nearest station. 


Sodium Nitrate.—Chilean for 6-ton lots d/d 
nearest station, £19 17s. 6d. per ton. 


Coal-Tar Products 

Benzol.—Per gal, ex works: 90's, 3s. 3d.; 
pure, 3s. 5}d.; nitration grade, 3s. 74d. 

Carbolic Acid.—Crystals, 103d. to 1s. O§d. 
per lb. Crude, 60's, 4s. 3d. May- 
CHESTER: Crystals, 119d. to 1s. 14d. per 
lb., d/d crude, 4s. 3d., naked, at works. 

Creosote.—Home trade, 6}d. to 99d. per gal., 
according to quality, f.o.r. maker's 
works. MANCHESTER: 6}d. to 99d. per 
gai. . 

Cresylic Acid.—Pale 98%, 3s. 3d. per gal.; 
99.5/100%, 3s. 1ld. American, duty free, 
4s. 2d., naked at works. MANCHESTER: 
Pale, 99/100%, 3s. 11d. per gal. 

Naphtha,—Solvent, 90/160°, 2s. 10d. per gal. 
for 1000-gal. lots; heavy, 90/190°, 
2s. 4d. per gal. for 1000-gal. lots, d/d. 
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Drums extra; higher prices for smler 
lots. Controlled prices. 

Naphthalene.—Crude, ton lots, in sellers’ 
bags, £9 ls. to £12 13s. per ton accord- 
ing to m.p.; hot-pressed, £14 15s. to 
£15 14s. per ton, in bulk ex works; 
purified crystals, £28 to £43 5s. per ton. 
Controlled prices. 

Pitch.— Medium, soft, home trade, 90s. per 
ton f.o.r. suppliers’ works; export trade, 
110s. per ton f.o.b. suppliers’ port. 
Mancuester: £5 10s, f.0o.r. 

Pyridine.—90/160°, 22s. 6d. 
20s. to 22s. 6d. per gal. 

Toluol.—Pure, 3s. 2}d. per gal. MancnestTEr: 
Pure, 3s. 2d. per gal. naked. 

Xylol.—For 1000-gal. lots, 4s. O}d. to 4s. 3d, 
per gal., according to grade, d/d. 

Wood Distillation Products 

Calcium Acetate.—Brown, £15 per ton; grey, 
£22 

Methyl Acetone.—40/50%, £56 to £60 per 
ton. 

Wood Creosote.—Unrefined, from 3s. 6d per 
gal., according to boiling range. 

Wood Naphtha.—Miscible, 4s. 6d to 5s. 6d. 
per gal.; solvent, 5s. 6d. to 6s. 6d. per 
gal. 

Wood Tar.—£6 to £10 per ton. 


MANCHESTER : 


Intermediates and Dyes (Prices Nominal) 
m-Cresol 98/100%.—Nominal. 
o-Cresol 30/31° C.—Nominal. ° 
p-Cresol 34/35° C.—Nominal. 
Dichloraniline.—2s, 8}d. per |b 
Dinitrobenzene.—8}d. per Ib 
Dinitrotoluene.—48/50° C., 93d 
66/68° C., 1s. 
p-Nitraniline.—2s. 11d. per lb. 
Nitrobenzene.—Spot, 54d. per |b. in 90-gal 
drums, drums extra, 1l-ton lots d/d 
buyers’ works. 
Nitronaphthalene.—ls. 2d. per lb.; P.G 
Is. O4d. per Ib. 
o-Toluidine.—1s. per Ib., in 8/10-cwt. drums, 
drums extra. 
p-Toluidine.—2s. 2d. per |b., in casks. 
m-Xylidine Acetate.—4s. 5d. per lb., 100% 


per lb.; 


Latest Oil Prices 


Lonpon: August 22. The prices of all 
refined oils and fats remain unchanged 
during the eight-week period ending 
October 7. The prices of all unrefined oils 
and fats remain unchanged during the 
four-week period ending on September 2. 
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Patent Processes in the Chemical Industry 


The following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. 


Printed copies of specifications accepted will 


be obtainable, as soon as printing arrangements permit, from the Patents Office, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, 
at 2s.each. Higher priced photostat copies are generally available. 


Complete Specifications Accepted 


Process for the preparation of prolonged 
effect insulin products.—Nordisk Insulin- 
laboratorium. Dec. 20 1945. 643,268. 

Apparatus for charging fibrous material 
—_ a digester.—Kamyr A/B, and J. C. 

. C. Richter. Dec. 28 1945. 643,201. 

‘Apparatus for heating and controlling 
the temperature in a continuously oper- 
ated digester. —H. G. C. Fairweather. 
(Kamyr A/B). Dec. 28 1945. 643,269. 

Central refrigerating plant.—Permans 
Patenter A/B, and P. E. Perman. May 3 
1946. 643,207. 

Production of vitamin preparations, and 


their related by-products.—Severoceske 
Tukove Zavody (Drive Jiri Schicht) 
Narodni Podnik. Aug. 9 1946. 643,009. 


Methods of sizing textile yarns.—Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. Nov. 8 1946. 643,273. 

Tri-and tetrasubstituted biguanides and 
method of preparing same.—American 
Cyanamid Co. Nov. 20 1946. 643,012. 

Retorts for sterilising by heating and 
subsequent cooling of food in closed recep- 
tacles—K. Omsted. Dec. 13 1946. 643,276, 

Combustion apparatus.—Babcock & Wil- 
cox, Ltd., and C. H. Sparks. Jan. 14 
1948. 643,279. 

Methods and apparatus for reactivating 
bonechar.—Refined Syrups & Sugars, Inc. 
Feb. 28 1947. 643,282. 

Polymerisation of 
Corning Glass Works. 
643,018. 

Apparatus for 


organo-siloxanes. 
March 3 1947. 


making soda water.— 
Z. Kaszab. March 27 1947. 643,020. 

Gas filter cleaning devices.—Svenska 
Flaktfabriken A/B. April 3 1947. 643,021. 

Lubricating protective oils having anti- 
corrosive properties—C. C. Wakefield & 
Co., Ltd., E. A. Evans, J. S. Elliott, 
Arnold, and P. W. L. Gossling. March 31 
1948. 643,025. 

Preparation of a nodulated support for a 
catalyst.—Gas Light & Coke Co., R. H. 
Griffith, J. H. G. Plant. June 1 1948. 
643,159. 

Methods of forming selenium rectifiers.— 
British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd. July 
29 1947. 643,165. 

High boiling esters of unsaturated ali- 
phatic alcohols and process of preparing 
same.—American Cyanamid Co. Aug. 5 
1947. 643,033. 


Corrosion-preventive compositions.— 
N.V. De Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschap- 
pij. Aug. 5 1947. 643,084. 


Manufacture of co- -poly mers.—J. Down 
ing, and G. N. Drewitt. Aug. 6 1948. 
643,169. 


Glass forming apparatus.—Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Inc. Aug. 6 1947. 643,080. 

Hardness’ testers—W. A. Williams. 
Aug. 21 1947. 643,286. 

Processes for the treatment of hydro- 
carbon oils.—V. Weinburg. Sept. 4 1948. 
643,287. 

Method of and apparatus for etiee and 
dispensing liquified gases.—J. G. Gaunt. 
(Linde Air Products Co.). sig "22 1947. 
643,035. 

Infra-red analysing apparatus.—C. A. 
Parsons & Co., Ltd., and A. E. Martin. 
Sept. 29 1948. 643,086. 

Electric accumulator batteries.—H. O. 
Gazda, and L. Viecelli. Oct. 14 1947. 
643,087. 

Preparation of 2: 6-Dihalogeno diphenyl] 
ethers.—Glaxo SC ahesutation, Ltd., E. ks 
Borrows, and J. C. Clayton. Oct. 5 1948. 
643,089. 

Hard metal pieces having inserts of a 
machinable metal or alloy of high melt- 
ing point.—Murex, Ltd., and R. W. Rees. 
Nov. 10 1948. 643,039. 

Preparation of mixed mercaptal acetals. 
—General Aniline & Film Corporation. 
Dec. 8 1947. 643,041, 

Method of producing diazotype images 
and diazotype materials therefor.—General 
Aniline Film Corporation. Dec. 9 1947. 
643,042. 

Apparatus for the preparation of carbon 
dioxide baths.—P. L. Derome. Dec. 15 
1947. 643,044, 

Polymerisation processes and the pro- 
ducts obtained thereby.—Monsanto Chemi 
cal Co. Dec. 17 1947. 648,045. 

Process for the preparation of hydroxy 
acylaminoazo dyestuffs.—Sandoz, Ltd. 
Dec. 18 1947. 643,046. 

Microscopy.—F. H. 
1949. 643,048. 

Washbottle for laboratory and other use. 
—J. Polacek. Dec, 27 1947. 643,182. 

Manufacture of iron-antimony alloys.— 
D. Primavesi. Dec. 29 1947. 643,049. 

Process and device for cooling powder 
yielded by the pulverisation drying pro- 
cess.—Luwa AG, and C. Andermatt. Dec. 
30 1947. 648,184. 
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Electrical devices having vitreos enve- 
lopes with electrodes therein.—Westing- 
house Electric International Co. Jan, 6 
1948. 643,052. 

Conditioning of anthraquinone vat dye- 
stuffs.—L. Berger & Sons, Ltd. Jan. 13 
1948. 643,291. 

Process for the preparation of dis- and 
poly-azo dyestuffs.—Sandoz, Ltd. Jan. 15 
1948. 643,054. 

Electrolysis of alkali metal  salts.— 
L.C.1., Ltd. Jan. 19 1948. 648,098. 

Optical observation and _ illuminating 
means for medical and technical purposes. 
—A. Burren-Glauser. Jan. 21 1948. 643,099. 

Means for the suppression of explosions 
and the prevention or extinction of fires. 
—Graviner Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
W. G. Glendinning, and A. M. MacLennan. 


Jan. 28 1949. 643,188. 
Therapeutic substances.—J. F. Arens, 
D. A. Van Dorp, W. Bradley, and M. 


Gayler. Feb. 11 1949. 643,055. 

Therapeutic substances.—J. F. Arens, 
D. A. Van Dorp, W. Bradley, and M. Gay- 
ler. Feb. 11 1949. 643,056. 

Homogeneous flaked catalyst composi- 
tion and its preparation.—Seymour Manu- 
facturing Co. Feb. 17 1948. 643,109, 

Lubricator.—C. A. Norgren Co. Feb. 24 
1948. 643,058. 
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Diazotype photoprinting materials.— 
General Aniline & Film Corporation. 
March 15 1948. 643,063. 
Eethyl cellulose hot-melt coatings.— 
Hercules Powder Co. March 381 1948. 
643,064. 


Artificial ageing and maturing of alco- 
holic _liquors.—Alchemy, Ltd., and 
F. J. E. China. Feb. 10 1949. 643,068. 

Method of preparing tris (trimethylsilyl) 
borate.—British Thomson-Houston Co., 
Ltd. May 6 1948. 643,298. 

Preparation of prolonged effect insulin 
products.—Nordisk _Insulinlaboratorium, 
and A. Abbey. Sept. 18 1947. 643,300. 

Production of gamma-ferric oxide 
hydrate and gamma-ferric oxide.—Colum- 
bian Carbon Co. June 14 1948. 643,303. 

Method of electrolytically forming silver 
chloride.—Burgess Battery Co. June 21 
1948. 643,233. 

Coating compositions.—Columbian Car- 
bon Co. July 9 1948. 643,308. 

Developer for the positive photographic 
diazotype-process.—L. Van Der Grinten 
Chemische Fabriek. July 9 1948. 643,309. 

Co-polymerisation products.—J. Downing, 
and J. G. N. Drewitt. Jan. 5 1949. 643,198. 

Process for the manufacture of higher 
alecohols.—N.V. De Bataafsche Petroleum 
Maatschappij, and H. F. Dammers. July 
20 1948. 648,136. 
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WOVEN WIRE 


All meshes and metals 


PERFORATED METALS 


All shapes and sizes of holes in 
all commercial metals 


METAL BELTS 


For Product 
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Process 


REENING & SONS. LTD, WARRINGTON, LANCS. 


Makers of precision Screening Surfaces since 1799 
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UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
The next session commences on Thursday, 
5th October, 1950. 





___ SITUATIONS VACANT 








N ambitious young man with background of chemical 

and industrial engineering and accountancy, not 
more than 35 years of age, and of good education, is 
required as a FUTURE WORKS MANAGER. He will 
spend a year in the U.S.A. or Canada for special training 
and return to important executive position in the 
Manchester area, with fully commensurate salary. Write 
to Box C.A. 2944, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4. 


NALYTICAL CHEMIST with university degree and 

several years’ experience, required immediately for 
expanding chemical plant. Salary £600-£900 dependent 
upon qualifications. Excellent opportunity with good 
prospects for suitable applicant. Write, with full 
particulars of age, experience, education, etc., to Box 
No. C.A. 2945, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


ASSISTANT CHEMIST, preferably with University 

Degree and laboratory experience in the Synthesis 
of Organic Chemicals, required for North West London 
Works. Progressive position, pensions scheme in 
operation. Particulars age, education, experience and 
salary required, to Box No. CA 2942, THE CHEMICAL 
AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


HEMICAL ENGINEERS. Excellent prospects and 

permanency offered to experienced Chemical Engineers 
by The Bahrein Petroleum Company Limited, Persian 
Gulf. Applicants must possess a B.Sc. Degree or 
equivalent from a recognised Engineering School. Men, 
who in addition to their Chemical Engineering training, 
have had training in Mechanical Engineering and 
practical experience in designs problems applicable to the 
distillation and fractionation of hydrocarbons common 
to crude oil and coal-tar refining or chemical plants and 
other allied industrial processes, are preferred. Salaries 
according to qualifications and experience. plus kit 
allowance, provident fund, free board, air-conditioned 
living accommodation, medical attention and transporta- 
tion costs. Agreements, 24 to 30 months, with paid 
leaves. Write, giving full particulars of qualifications 
age, education, experience and salary required, to 
Box 3427, c/o Charles Barker & Sons, Ltd., 31, Budge 
Row, London, E.C.4. 


(CHEMIST, experienced in modern methods of analysis 

of Inorganic and Organic Fine Chemicals, is required 
in October for factory in Western outskirts of London. 
Particulars, age, education, experience and _ salary 
required, to Box No. C.A. 2943, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


XPERIENCED ENGINEER, with Degree standard 

in Mechanical, Heating or Chemical Engineering, 
required as Technical Assistant by leading Chemical 
Engineering Firm for design and calculations on heat 
transfer problems and also preparation of tenders, 
commissioning of plant and technical sales. Previous 
experience and proven ability in similar work essential. 
This is a permanent and progressive appointment. 
Residence in London area necessary. Write, stating age, 
experience and salary expected, to Box No. CA 2939, 
THE CHEMICAL AGF, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


ESIGNS ENGINEERS. Excellent prospects and 

permanency with Bahrein Petroleum Company 
Limited, for Mechanical Engineers, not over 40 years of 
age, with B.Sc. Degree or equivalent qualifications 
Experience required in design and/or construction of oil 
refineries, coal-tar, chemical distillation plants, or similar 
involving electrical and steam systems, pressure vessels, 
fractionating columns, heat exchanges and pumping 
equipment. Twenty-four to thirty month agreements, 
with passages paid, kit allowance, provident fund, paid 
leaves, free messing and air-conditioned accommodation. 
Low living costs. Write, with full particulars of age, 
experience, education and salary required, to Box 3429, 
c/o Charles Barker & Sons, Ltd., 31, Budge Row, London, 


Four SHIFT CHEMISTS required for routine control 
work in connection with Plastics. Salary according to 
age, qualifications and experience ; 
contributory Staff Assurance Scheme. 
Manager, Petrochemicals, Ltd., 
Estate, Urmston, Manchester. 


generous non- 
Apply Personnel 
Partington Industrial 


HE Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for 

appointments as SENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICER and 
SCIENTIFIC OFFICER to be filled by competitive inter- 
view during 1950. Interviews began in January and 
will continue throughout the year, but a closing date 
for the receipt of applications earlier than December, 1950, 
may eventually be announced. Successful candidates 
may be appointed immediately. The posts are in various 
Government Departments and cover a wide range of 
scientific research and development in most of the 


major fields of fundamental and applied science. Candi- 
dates must have obtained a university Degree in a 
scientific subject (including engineering) or in 


mathematics with first or second class honours, or an 
equivalent qualification, or high professional 
attainments. Candidates for Senior Scientific Officer 
posts must, in addition, have had at least three years’ 
post-graduate or other approved experience. Candidates 
for Scientific Officer posts taking their Degrees in 1950 
may be admitted to compete before the result of their 
Degree examination is known. 

Age limits: For Senior Scientific Officers, at least 26 
and under 31 on Ist August, 1950; for Scientific Oflicers, 
at least 21 and under 28 (or under 31 for established Civil 
Servants of the Experimental Officer class) on 1st August, 


possess 


1950. Salary scales for men in London, Senior Scientific 
Officers, £700 x 25—£900; Scientific Officers, £400 » 
25—£650. Rates for women somewhat lower 

Further particulars from the Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission (Scientific Branch), 7th Floor, Trinidad 
House, Old Burlington Street, London, W.1, quoting 
No. 2887 


6773/200/JH. 





FOR SALE 
PHONE 98 STAINES 
R 7 Jac. Vert. Enc. MIXER, 4 ft 
e *Overhead reduction gear drive. 
R.S. Jac. Hexagonal CHURN, 5 ft. by 4 ft. diam 
Pair ‘“‘ Watson Laidlaw ” 30 in. Monel Basket HYDROS, 
400/3/50. 
Jac. Enc. Twin-blade TIPPING MIXERS by “ Perkins,”’ 
30 in. by 28 in. by 28 in., 400/3/50. 
5-Roll Steel W.C. REFINERS by “ Baker,” 33 in. rolls. 


HARRY H. GARDAM & CO., LTD., 
STAINES 
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FOR SALE © 





~ FOR SALE 





600 


PROCESS PLANT 


CARTON FILLING, PACKING, WRAPPING AND 

LABELLING MACHINE by SOCIETE INDUSTRIELLE 
SUISSE, adjustable for cartons from 73 mm. sq. by 
38mm. to 65.6 mm. sq. by 38 mm. Motorised 
400/3/50. Complete with label attachments and 
heat sealing device. Conveyor feed approx. 55 
per min. 


TROUGH MIXER/DRYER by SIMON, horiz., int. dimens., 
8 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in. deep by 2 ft. 8in. wide. Agitator 
comprises bank of 16 solid drawn tubes, approx. 
6 ft 6 in. long by 23 in. o.d. Chain and sprocket 
drive, 8 in. square bottom side discharge. 


Two EVAPORATING AND DISTILLING PLANTS by G. 
& J. WEIR, new 1945. Capacity 100 tons each, 
fresh water in 24 hours. [:vaporators, 6 ft. 9 in. 
high by 30 in. diam. 10 banks copper steam coils 
secured in C.I. header easily removed by opening 
inspection doors (spare coils available). Each unit 
complete with distiller condenser, 2 ft. diam. by 4 ft. 
10 in. Cooler condenser, 9 in. diam. by 4 ft. 10 in. 
One evaporating reciprocating steam driven com- 
bination pump dealing with feed discharge and 
vacuum, and one steam driven reciprocating 
circulating water pump. Interconnecting piping 
not included. 


Complete DISTILLED WATER PLANT comprising six 
steam heated Manesty stills, type No. 4, 50 gallons 
per hour each. One automatic loading tank. Two 
direct motor driven rotary pumps. Vert. pressure 
storage tank of welded construction, suitable 
lagged, approx. 11 ft. deep by 5 ft. 6 in. diam., 
with raised manhole 2 ft. diam. with eighteen 1 in. 
diam. swing bolts for securing. Unit complete 
with all connecting piping, valves, etc. 

Six JACKETED MIXERS by BAKER PERKINS, trough, 
31 in. by 283 in. by 28 in., twin Naben type blade 
agitators. Hand op. tilting. Trough fitted 
aluminium cover. Direct drive by T/E geared 
B.T.H. motor, 400/440/3/50. 


Three double trough type JACKETED MIXERS by 
WERNER PFLEIDERER, trough 244 in. by 244 in. 
by 19} in. deep, fitted double fin type agitators. 
Driven at variable speeds through single machine 
cut gearing from clutch op. driving and reversing 
pulleys. Hand op. tilting. Agitators can be used 
whilst tilting. 10/15 h.p. required to drive. 


Eight double trough type JACKETED MIXERS by 
WERNER PFLEIDERER. Int. dimens., 2 ft. 44 in. 
by 2 ft. 5 in. by 2 ft. 34 in. deep. Fitted twin 
double fin type agitators, driven through gearing 
by —. Hand op. tilting. 10/15 h.p. requi 
to drive. 


GEORGE COHEN SONS & CO. LTD. 
SUNBEAM ROAD, LONDON, N.W.10. 
Tel. : Elgar 7222 and 
STANNINGLEY, Nr. LEEDS 
Tel. : Pudsey 2241 


HARCOAL, ANIMAL and VEGETABLE, horti- 

cultural, burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, 
insulating ; also lumps ground and granulated; estab- 
lished 1830; contractors to H.M. Govermnent.—THOos. 
HILL-JONES, LTD., “‘ Invicta *’ Mills, Bow Common Lane, 
London, E. Telegrams, “‘ Hilljones, Bochurch, London,” 
Telephone: 3285 East. 


WELVE glass-lined ENCLOSED CYLINDRICAL 
TANKS, each 80 barrels capacity, 10 ft. high by 
7 ft. 6 in. diam. by in. plate. 
Two DITTO, 100 barrels capacity, 10 ft. by 9 ft. by § in. 
GEORGE COHENS, 
Sunbeam Road, London, N.W.10. 


VARIOUS MIXERS FOR SALE 


BaAxD CONVEYOR, 50 ft. long 40 in. wide, steel frame, 
motorised, for boxes, cases, bags, etc. 


A FILTER PRESS, 314 in. square, fitted with 42 C.I. 
plates, centre fed. 


FILTER PRESS, 25 in. square, fitted with 24 plates, 
cast iron built and steam heated. 


Four GARDNER HORIZONTAL MIXERS, for powders, 
from 100 Ibs. to 250 Ibs. capacity, all motorised, 
three with Radicon Reduction Gear Boxes and 
one with a Spur Gear Drive. 


Two large unjacketed WERNER MIXERS, belt and gear 
driven, hand tipping, double “‘Z” arms, pans 
53 in. by 45 in. by 36 in. deep. 


No. 200 Une nearly new WERNER PFLEIDERER 
JACKETED MIXER OR INCORPORATOR. 
Low type, with C.I. built mixing chamber, 
28 in. by 29 in. by 27 in. deep, with double 
“*U "-shaped bottom which is jacketed, and 
double fish-tail or fin-type agitators geared 
together at one side, with belt-driven friction 
pulleys, 34 in. diam. by 5 in. face, with hand- 
wheel operation and hand-operated screw tilting 
gear. Machine fitted with machine-cut gears, 
covers, gear guard, cast-iron baseplate, and 
measuring overall approximately 7 ft. by 6 ft. 
by 4 ft. high to the top of the tipping screw. 


No. 204 One WERNER PFLEIDERER MIXER OR 
INCORPORATOR, similar to the above, with a 
C.1. built pan 25 in. by 25 in. by 19 in. deep, belt 
pulleys 26 in. diam. by 5 in. face, double fin-type 
agitators, and mounted on C.I. legs. 


No. 208 One DITTO by WERNER PFLEIDERER, with 
a C.I. built pan or mixing chamber, of the 
double “ U ” type, 4 ft. 5 in. long by 3 ft. 8 in. 
by 33 in. deep, with double “Z” mixing 
arms, gears at each end, hand-operated tilting 
gear, with steel backframe, counterbalancing 
weights and chains, and fast and loose pulleys 
3 ft. diam. by 6 in. face. 


No. 209 One HORIZONTAL ‘‘U”-SHAPED MIXER, 
steel built, riveted, measuring about 8 ft. 3 in. 
long by 3 ft. wide by 3 ft. 3 in. deep, with 
horizontal shaft, fitted with bolted-on mixing 
arms about 18 in. long by 4 in. wide, with inter- 
mediate breakers, and driven at one end by a 
pair of spur gears, with countershaft, fast and 
loose belt pulleys, outer bearing and plug cock 
type outlet at the opposite end, mounted on 
two cradles fitted to two R.S.J. running from 
end to end. 


One HORIZONTAL MIXER as above. 
One HORIZONTAL MIXER as above. 


2 
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These three “‘ U "-shaped mixers are in some 
cases fitted with steel plate covers and a steam 
jacket round the bottom and extending to 
within about 18 in. of the top with plain end 
plates. 


Further details and prices upon application. 


Write RICHARD SIZER LIMITED, 


CUBER WORKS HULL 


ENGINEERS, 


VAT COLOURS FOR EXPORT 
ANUFACTURERS with facilities and experienced 
staff of Vat Colour Technicians, can undertake 

conversion and dispersion of Vat Colour Pastes into 
** POWDERS FINE.”’ Box No. CA 2946, THE CHEMICAL 
AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
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FOR SALE __ 


MORTON, SON & WARD LIMITED, 
—OFFER— 


MIXING AND BOILING PANS 

50 to 500 gallons capacity jacketed PANS. 

50 to 500 gallons capacity jacketed MIXING VESSELS, 
stirring gear driven through bevel gear drive from 
fast and loose pulleys. 

500 to 1,000 gallons capacity coil-heated MIXERS, 
agitators driven through bevel gear drive from 
fast and loose pulleys, also motorised through 
reduction gear. 

200 gallon open top unjacketed Mild Steel Welded 
MIXING PANS with overdriven stirring gear from 
fast and loose pulleys. 

MORWARD DRY POWDER MIXERS with trough 6 ft. 
or 4 ft. long by 2 ft. wide by 2 ft. deep. Motorised 
for 400/3/50 cycles supply. Complete with starters. 

Your or uiries invited for any type of plant for 

e Chemical and Allied Trades. 


aenine, SON & WARD LIMITED, 
WALK MILL, DOBCROSS, Nr. OLDHAM. 
*Phone : Saddleworth 437 





PORTABLE BELT CONVEYOR (BRAND NEW AND 

UNUSED), 40 ft. centres; fitted with 16-in. wide 
cleated 4-ply rubber and canvas belt; B.B. grit-proof 
troughing idlers; variable discharge height, 16 ft. to 
18 ft.; 3 h.p. os ; all complete. 

pection by appointmen 
BARBER'S: CHEMICAL PLANT co LTD 
86/88, RICHMOND ROAD, KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 
Telephone — Kingston 1423. 


2-Converted LANCASHIRE BOILER TANKS, 24 ft. 
long by 9 ft. diam., suitable for mounting 
horizontally or vertically. 
ie it we sectional STEEL TANK, 16 ft. by 16 ft. 
by 8 ft 
2 —Braithwaite sectional STEEL TANKS, 12 ft. by & ft. 
by 8 ft. 


NEWMAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED, 
Yate, Bristol. 
*Phone : Chipping Sodbury 3311 


M.S. Welded Jacketed PANS, 24 in. diam. by 
26 in. deep, 14 in. bottom outlet, mounted on angle 
legs. Tested 100 lb. hydraulic pressure. 


THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL) LIMITED 
CUBA STREET, LONDON, E.14. 
Tel.: East 1844. 


COPPER-jacketed MELTING PANS, 18 in. diam, 
by 12 in. deep, fitted covers. mounted ‘in M.S. frames, 
25 in. by 25 in. by 44 in. high, with flanged fittings. 
valves and steam traps. As new. 
THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL) LIMITED, 
CUBA STREET, LONDON, E.14. 
Tel. : East 1844. 


100 STRONG NEW WATERPROOF APRONS. 

To-day’s value 5s. each, Clearing at 30s, 
dozen. Aliso large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. Wilsons, 
Springfield Mills, Preston, Lancs Phone 2198 





WORKING NOTICE 





"THE Proprietor of British Patent No. 574,803, 
entitled ‘‘ APPARATUS FOR THE TREATMENT 
OF BLOOD,”’’ offers same for license or otherwise to 
ensure practical working in Great Britain. Inquiries to, 
Singer, Stern & Carlberg, 14 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Illinois, U.S.A. 


26 August 1950 





SALE BY AUCTION 





By order of Rubber Improvement Ltd., who are con- 
centrating and centralising at their Northampton factory. 


HYTHE ROAD, WILLESDEN JUNCTION, N.W.10. 


FOUR FREEHOLD FACTORIES with floor areas of 
33,930 sq. ft., 13,260 sq. ft., 13,385 sq. ft., and 14,520 
sq. ft. Mainly 2-storey buildings, sprinklers, central 
heating, all services. One unit has frontage to Grand 
Union Canal. VACANT POSSESSION. 


To be offered for Sale by Auction (unless previously 
sold) in four lots at the London Auction Mart, 155, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, on Tuesday, 19th 
September, 1950, at 2.30 p.m 


Particulars, Plan and Conditions of Sale of Solicitors, 
Messrs. Kimber, Bull & Co., 6, Old Jewry, E.C.2, and of 
Leopold Farmer & Sons, Industrial Property, Plant and 
Machinery Auctioneers and Valuers, 46, Gresham Street, 
London, E.C.2. Tel. MONarch 3422 (8 lines). 





SERVICING 





D°r™. Ltd., pulverise raw materials everywhere, 
167, Victoria Street, London, 8.\V.1. 


GEINDING, Drying, Screening and Grading of 
materials undertaken for the trade. Also Supplier 
of Ground Silica and Fillers, etc. James KENT, LTD., 
Millers, Fenton, Staffordshire. Telegrams: Kenmill, 
Stoke-on-Trent. Telephone 4253 and 4254, Stoke-on- 
Trent (2 lines). 


GEN DING of every description of chemical and 
other materials for the trade with improved mills.— 
Tnos. Hii-Jonzs, Lrp., “ Invicta ” Mills, Bow Common 
Lane, London, E. Telegrams: “ Hilljones, Bochurch, 
London.” Telephone: 3285 East. 


PULVERISING, Grinding, Mixing, Drying. CRACK 
PULVERISING MILLS LTD., 49/51, Eastcheap, E.C.3. 
Mansion House 4406. 


_ PATENTS & TRADE MARKS _ 





K1NG's PATENT AGENCY, LTD. (B. T. ning 
A.M.I.Mech.E., Patent Agent), 146a, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C.4. ADVICE Handbook, and 
Consultation free. Phone: City 6161. 


AINT 
TECHNOLOGY 


with Buyers’ Guide monthly, is the 
Journal for advertising Raw Materials and 
Plant to the Paint Industry. 


5, GRANGE COURT, PINNER, 


MIDDX. Phone: HARrow 6996 
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TRIBASIC PHOSPHATE OF SODA | 
y faeteny. Free Running White Powder 40 GALLON 


N.W.10. Price and sample on application to: 


areas of 1 PERRY & HOPE, LIMITED, Nitshill, Glasgow S T ¢ t [ 

, central . 

to Grand 

reviously 

5, Queen 

2 rm: D be U M S 
MAY WE QUOTE for 


solicitors, 
2, and of 


rogues, | PSTEEL PLATE 
WORK ? 


seit Our long experience 











Thoroughly Reconditioned 
Suitable for all trades 





and excellent facili- * 
ties help us to make 
rywhere first class Jacketted GEO w 
ae le -ORR & Co. Ltd. 


Pans, Stills, Auto- 


claves, etc., which 8 COUSTONHOLM ROAD, 









































ding of please our customers GLASGOW, S.3 
Supplier 
“ Ltp., Let us try to please ec aaed 
. —— you! Telegrams: Telephone : 
LEEDS & BRADFORD BOILER Co. Ltd. ae =— ee 
STANNINGLEY - - -; Near LEEDS 
ical and 
3s.— 
Common 
ochurch, 


PACKINGS 


CRACK 

D, E.C.3 

KS a Replacements are less frequently 

ar required when towers are packed with 

Victoria 

- “NORI” 
ACID-RESISTING WARE 
You are invited to investigate the 
exceptional physical properties of this 
material, which is now widely used in 
the leading chemical plants. Literature 

h giving technical data on request. Please 

mee send your enquiries for all plant 
components in acid ware. 

ER, 

996 ACCRINGTON BRICK & TILE CO. LTD. 
ACCRINGTON Tel. : 2684 Accrington 
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TANKS, PANS, TOWERS, 
PUMPS, ETC. 


Built in Tantiron, Lead, Keebush and 
non-ferrous metals. 


f €NMOX Foundry Co. Ltd. 


Glenville Grove, London, S.E.8 
Specialists in corrosion problems 








Solvent Recovery 
Plant 
Carbon Adsorption 
System 


British Carbo-Norit Union, Ltd. 
176, Blackfriars Rd., London, S.E.1 
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LEIGH 
&SONS 
METAL 
WORKS 


Oriando St 
BOLTON. 





PO STL I P, 633 


EVANS ADLARD & CO. LTO. WINCHCOMBE-GLOS 











500 & FAIRWE Ar, 


we RICHARD — & Co. 4 


BLACKS 


which have stood the 
test of time <\ 2 


CASTLE -ypon~\ 




















«LION BRAND” ss 


METALS AND ALLOYS | 
MINERALS AND ORES 
RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Ete 
BLACKWELL’S 
METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 


GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 
ESTABLISHED 1869 




















* °. 99 SLATE 


FILLER 


for 
BITUMINOUS PRODUCTS, PAINTS, 
MOULDED RUBBER GOODS, 
PHARMACY, CERAMIC WARE 


apply ares QUARRIES 
G.F. Adlington, Agent 
Port Penrhyn, Bangor 








BELTING 


AND 


ENDLESS VEE ROPES 


Superlative Quality 
Large Stocks - Prompt Despatch 


FRANCIS W. HARRIS & Co. Ltd. 


BURSLEM - Stoke-on-Trent 
"Phone: Stoke-on-Trent 87/181-2 














"Grams : Belting, Bursiem 














950 
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BOROUGH ENGINEERING WORKS 
HARE STREET « BILSTON 


Phone : BILSTON 41325 
Grams : ‘ GETHINGS,’ Bilston 














STILLS 
RECTIFYING 
| COLUMNS 
CONDENSERS 
| 
: Autoclaves 
Calandrias 
Vacuum Pans 
Boiling Pans 
‘ Steam Jacketed Copper Boiler and ° 
Mixer to tilt, with Vacuum Pump, Pipework, 
and jet condenser, Cover and Agit- ° 
ator raised by bevel gear and Coils, etc. 
and-u hee . 
FOR Dy ag SP oy 
THE IGHS 
“‘Drum’’ Rotary Piston 
2 Pumps will pump thick 
or thin liquids and are 
efficient at high or 
low speeds and with 
STRUCTURAL RIVETTED any form of drive. The 
STEEL WORK & WELDED action of the revolving 
piston gives a positive 
STEEL STEEL PLATE continuous flow with- 
CHIMNEYS FABRICATIONS out pulsations. There , : 
are no valves. Pumps Sizes from }$ inch upwards 
ETC. ETC. can be steam jacketed to handle 150 galls. to 


250,000 galls. per hour. 

The revolving piston gives a continuous flow without 
pulsation, churning er forcing through small passages— 
this feature is particularly useful for emulsions or 
suspensions whose equilibrium is not thereby disturbed. 


if required. 


Manufacturers of the 


<> BUMP 
DRUM ‘<+PU 


THE DRUM ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
HUMBOLDT STREET, BRADFORD 
London Office : 38. Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 


@® cA! 
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WINDSOR’S, the foremost experts in anti-corrosion. They 
provide a comprehensive service, based on their well known 
range of KaBe protective products, to effectively combat all 
forms of corrosion—acid, alkali, water, etc. Remember, 
practically ali industrial plant and premises are subject to 
corrosive attacks. Prevention—before trouble starts— is the 
only safe and economical safeguard. Ring WINDSOR’S today. 
Or if you prefer, write to either of the addresses given below, 


for full details. 
“ag 
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